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MINISTERIAL VIRILITY—AND A SUGGESTION. 


Wuy do not young men gotochurch? There are a hundred 
reasons, most of them as senseless as they are resultful, but we 
venture to specify one: Young men do not go to 
MINISTERIAL ~~ church because the minister is not virile. But how 
Viritity — 
Waar ig ir? Cana man gain virility who has it not? By devo- 
tion to athletics? Far be it from us to say that the 
minister should not be in sympathy with such things, but the 
athletic preacher must remember that he is not a preacher 
because he is an athlete. Muscularity is not spirituality. Chris- 
tian virility is to be most surely attained, not by turning one’s 
self into an amateur athlete, but by thinking manfully, by con- 
versing manfully, by doing a man’s work. 


The great preacher is virile, not because he is a golf 

enthusiast, but because he is devoting his entire energy to a 

legitimate work; because in making men more © 

Nor Atutetics Christlike he has a man’s task before him; because 

in the great truths of his Master he has the means 

of making, not only himself, but all men stronger and more 
manlike. 


Nor is ministerial virility the same thing as pulpit oratory. 

To tell the truth, oratory is a rare and dangerous gift. It not only 

exposes its possessor to some of the most subtle temptations 

to which successful men can be exposed, but its results are too 

often ephemeral. The man who goes to church to hear a minister 
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because he is an orator will not go to hear his successor because 
he is not an orator. Now, the church is something more than a 

perennial theological lyceum. Sensible instruction 
Nor Oratory onthe teaching of Jesus is worth all sorts of oratory. 

We venture to say that, taking the country over, 
the most successful churches are more likely to have been built 
up by poor speakers than by good speakers. Is it not a fact 
that those churches whose influence has been the most perma- 
nent, whose congregations have been the least migratory, which 
have best shown their faith by their gifts, have been those 
whose pastors have devoted themselves to the education rather 
than to the entertainment, or even the moving, of their hearers ? 
Of course, if a preacher can be both an educator and an orator, 
he should thank God and grow humble; but if he can be only 
one, he should seek after the gift of prophecy ; for prophecy edi- 
fieth; and just at present we need church-building rather than 
church ornamentation. 


Religious virility, in a minister at least, implies a virile intel- 
lectual life. To be a strong minister a man must have honest 
thoughts. He must never be a coward in his 
thinking. What influence other than bad can a 
religious teacher have who refuses to investigate 
any doctrine for fear his theological system may collapse? Is 
a theological system the end of faith? To be intellectually 
virile a religious teacher must give up feeding upon homiletic 
aids — classified anecdotes, outlines of sermons, ready-made 
“applications.” Let him feed upon the bread of life —the 
teaching of his Lord. No man can even try to think the 
thoughts of the Bible just as they stand, untouched by other 
men, without intellectual growth. To be virile, too, a preacher 
must stop aiming at entertaining his audience. His function is 
not that of a religious lecturer with a stereopticon attachment, 
but that of a prophet, bringing God to man. Earnestness, bibli- 
cal study, and expository preaching will go far, not only toward 
making the preacher himself manly, but toward winning men’s 
respect for himself, the church, and Christian truth. 


INTELLECTUAL 
VirRitity 


EDITORIAL 5 


WE frequently hear a pastor congratulating himself that he 

has been relieved of work in the Sunday school. The church, 

he declares, has judged it wise to let him center his 
WEED OF attention upon two sermons a Sunday; and really — 
eo (so he thinks) this is quite enough! There will 
SCHOOL be exceptions to any general statement, but we 
venture to admonish any pastor that instead of 
being relieved of the Sunday school he should put his best 
efforts into the Sunday school. Not that he should be super- 
intendent, but that he should know its weaknesses and its pos- 
sibilities; that above all he should use every influence which 
he possesses in his church to make the Sunday school a genuine 
school for Christian education. The great majority of the mem- 
bers of our churches have entered as children. What is to be 
done with them? Are they to be allowed to think that earnest 
Christian life consists in exhorting one another to do some- 
thing? If so, what are they to do? Exhort other people to 
do something? Should not these boys and girls who consti- 
tute nearly three-quarters of all the additions to our churches 


be educated into Christian maturity? Public morality cannot 
long endure unless some sort of moral education is given the 
young. Figs do not grow from thistles. If a pastor once real- 
izes the importance of this matter, he will undertake at once the 
organization of a Bible class in which the young men and women 
shall be educated in the principles of Christianity. 


It is such considerations as these that suggest a word of 

advice born of experience and observation: Let every pastor 

see that there is organized in his church a young 

A Svagestion men’s league for Bible study. It takes but little 

effort to make such a league a success, and any suc- 

cess it attains is sure to be permanent, for it rests not upon 

excitement, but, if properly taught, upon a genuine interest in 
the teaching of the Scriptures. 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED “HIGH PLACE” AT 
PETRA IN EDOM. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, Pu.D., 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


THE regions east and south of the Dead Sea have been the 
last portions of Palestine to be explored. Among the few who 
have ventured as far south as Petra are Burckhardt in 1812, Irby 
and Mangles in 1818, Laborde in 1830, Robinson in 1838, Palmer 
in 1870, E. L. Wilson in 1882, Briinnow in 1896, Sir Charles 
Wilson in 1898, and an occasional missionary of late. Travel in 
these parts has hitherto been difficult and unsafe, owing on the 
one hand to the opposition of the Turkish government, which 
does not favor foreigners’ running so great a risk, and on the 
other to the wild Bedouin themselves, who usually plunder those 
who undertake to make the expedition. Accordingly Moab, 
especially Edom and the northeastern portion of the peninsula 
of Sinai, still awaits careful exploration; but now, inasmuch as 
the sultan has firmly established himself at Kerak, Tafile, Shobek, 
and Ma’an, the danger has much decreased. 

It had been the writer’s earnest wish for several years to visit 
Petra, the ancient capital of Edom. On arriving in Cairo, how- 
ever, he sought in vain for a dragoman who was willing to venture 
thither from the south. In Jerusalem also no native guide had 
the courage necessary to make the attempt. At length an Eng- 
lishman was recommended, who, having been seven years a 
missionary in Kerak, Moab, consented to do so, on condition 
that tents, equipment, and all luxury of every sort should be left 
behind. His stipulations were accepted, and on April 24, 1900, 
the Petra party, consisting of Rev. A. Forder, the writer, and 
three Moabite servants, set out from Jerusalem for Jericho. 
Crossing the Jordan bridge and climbing the Pisgah range, the 


second evening found us at Medeba, not far southeast of Mount 
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Nebo. There we saw the famous mosaic map recently discov- 
ered and dating probably from the fifth century A.D. The 
next day we struck east across the Haj road and visited Mashita, 
where we saw an unfinished khan, or palace, probably built by 
the Sassanian dynasty of Persian kings, ca.614 A. D.* The 
architecture is unique. Returning, we succeeded in photograph- 
ing en route an immense flock of storks in the act of devouring 
the locusts, which were at that time plaguing the Fed/ahin. 
Proceeding southwardly from Medeba, we slept the first night 
by a huge rock on the bank of the picturesque Arnon, and 
reached Kerak the following evening. Here we obtained a mili- 
tary escort to Petra, and after three days’ riding over the fertile 
tablelands of Moab and Edom, gradually ascending as we went 
farther south, we arrived eventually at Petra, the goal of our 
ambition. The whole country was intensely interesting, espe- 
cially from Bosra to Shobek and Petra. 

The valley of Petra is now called Wddi Masd. A little stream 
of clear, sweet water flows down through the valley. The city 
itself is situated deep down among the mountains in a great 
depression. This depression is about three-quarters of a mile 
long from north to south by a quarter of a mile broad from east 
to west, and is bounded on every side by nearly perpendicular 
rocks of red or pink sandstone towering from two to six hun- 
dred feet above the valley. The whole basin was probably at one 
time a lake, the water having worn deep passages for itself among 
the rocks. The Sz, or gorge, through which the Wadi Masa 
brook flows, is the most remarkable natural feature of the place. 
It is over a mile long, at certain points being scarcely more than 
twelve feet wide, and bounded symmetrically on both sides by 
perpendicular rocks of most exquisite coloring, from one to two 
hundred feet high. This gorge provides the only approach to Petra. 
Twenty-two minutes, according to the watch, were required by our 
animals to pass through. On coming out into the opening the 
first object to greet our eye was the famous Khuznah, or temple 
of the Muses, which is cut out of the deep rose- and chocolate- 
colored rocks, and stands at least seventy-five feet high from the 


*Cf. TRISTRAM, The Land of Moab, pp. 195 f. 
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ground to the urn which adorns its apex. A little farther down 
the Wadi, after passing many curiously carved porticos to tomb- 
like caverns, we came to an immense theater with thirty-three 
tiers of seats and capable of accommodating at least three thou- 
sand ‘spectators. Going on still farther down the valley, there 


ONE OF THE TWO MAZZEBAHS, OR PILLARS 


were numerous other tombs and temples on right and left, some 
three stories high, and dwellings of various sizes and designs all 
hewn out of the solid rock. Going on to where the valley 
widens still more, we saw a few scattered ruins of an ancient 
palace, a church, a bridge, and atriumphal arch. One mile north- 
west of these, situated considerably higher up, we visited the 
monastery, or Deir, from the roof of which we obtained a view 
of Mount Hor in the southwest. The entire place was strangely 
weird, yet fascinating; for here once lived the Troglodites or 
cave-dwellers of Edom, the sons of Esau, against whom Isaiah, 
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Jeremiah, and Obadiah directed their prophetic warnings. In 
Hebrew the city was called Sela‘, or ‘the rock.”’? 

On May 3 it was our good fortune to make what seems to be 
a most valuable discovery; not that the place had never been 
seen before, for Mr. E. L. Wilson,3 as we have since learned, saw 


THE FORTRESS, OR WATCHTOWER 


it in 1882, but that it was quite unknown to the scientific world 
and to us, until we discovered it. If we mistake not, we have 
found nothing less than the principal “high place,” or sanctuary, 
of the sons of Esau, which henceforth will throw valuable light 
upon the religion of the Edomites (about which we know so little 
at present), and illumine the whole question of worship in “high 
places” so frequently alluded to in the Old Testament. | 


2Cf. 2 Kings 14:7. 
3In Mr. Wilson’s party were Rev. Douglas Putnam Birnie, of Rye, N. Y.; Mr. 
W. B. Ogden, of Chicago; and Mr. W. H. Rau, of Philadelphia. 
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Climbing with considerable difficulty one of the many 
little valleys leading up the mountain sides which bound the 
depression of Petra, we eventually reached the lower portion 
of the summit of a mountain peak not far southeast of the 
theater, and found, cut out of the solid rock, two pyramidal 


THE ROCK-CUT COURT 


columns, about one hundred feet apart and about twenty feet 
high, having the appearance of ancient mazzebahs, or pillars of 
worship (cf Deut. 12:2, 3). For many yards about the rock 
had been cut away, leaving these obelisk-like columns unde- 
tached; the columns themselves suggested that there was 
probably a noted place of worship in the near vicinity. 
North of these monoliths, a little higher up, were the ruins 
of a fortress comparatively modern and of little importance 
apparently, but which doubtless served as a fortification and 
watchtower for the city. These ruins invited me to the actual 
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summit of the peak, and to my great delight, when I had suc- 
ceeded in making the rather steep ascent, I saw before me on 
the flat surface of the mountain top a large court (47 X 20 feet), 
with an undetached slab slightly elevated near the center of 
it for priestly purposes, perhaps—or possibly, as Professor 


THE MAIN APPROACH 


Mathews suggests, for the altar of incense—the whole being 
hewn down some fifteen to eighteen inches in the solid rock. 
This court, as my compass indicated, lay almost exactly north 
and south. 

Just north of the court was a shallow cutting running east and 
west, and intended possibly as a place for worshipers as they waited 
to offer sacrifice. From the northwest corner a flight of eight 
well-cut steps led down to the brow of a crest overlooking the 
most populous portion of the city. 

On the west side of the court were two large altars, three 
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feet high, one rectangular (9 X 6 feet), with a passageway three 
feet deep and thirty-two inches wide running round it on three 
sides; the other with two circular depressions in its upper sur- 
face, the inner one being the deeper of the two, and a drain, 


THE TWO ALTARS 


drilled through the rock rim of the outer depression, evidently 
intended for the blood to escape into a small pool prepared to 
receive it, in the side of the altar; each altar being approached 
by a short flight of steps and facing the rising sun. 

About thirty feet south of the court was a pool or cistern 
(10 X 8 X3 feet)containing water. The surrounding rocks were 
generally smooth, dipping somewhat toward the south, having 
been leveled probably in certain places to accommodate the wor- 
shipers. The entire area of the mountain top was about three 
hundred feet long from north to south by one hundred wide 
from east to west. 
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I at once looked upon my discovery as of great value, and, as 
soon as I arrived, began shouting to my companion, Mr. Forder, 
who with the guides had lingered by the pillars below, to come 
up and assist me in taking careful measurements, which, after 


THE POOL, OR LAVER OF PURIFICATION, WITH THE COURT 
IN THE BACKGROUND 


some hesitation, he very kindly did. These may be seen more 
fully in the accompanying plan. 

But how, now, are we to interpret it? Here we have by far 
the most complete ‘high place” as yet discovered, situated on 
one of the highest peaks in the near vicinity of the capital of 
Edom, with two “pillars,” a large court, a slab-like platform 
near its north end, a rock-cut approach from the northwest, two 
altars — one rectangular with steps, and a trench or passageway 
about it on three sides, a hollow in its surface, and three of its 
corners cut down with mathematical exactness ; the other altar, 
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round, provided with steps also, having two depressed concen- 
tric rings on its surface, a blood pool at one side, and a tomb- 
like cavity on another; both altars facing the east, and without 
inscription or ornamentation ; also a pool for. water not far away, 
and every part standing on the points of the compass. What 


THE SQUARE ALTAR 


does all this mean? Is it ancient, or comparatively modern? 
What light can it possibly throw on the religion of Edom? 
Probably more light than specialists will at first imagine. For 
we. must remember that, though it may not date from the remote 
period of Moses, or Solomon, yet it may still be of greatest 
assistance in defining the religion which was practiced long before 
it was actually made. In other words, a carefully constructed 
“high place” like this may stand as the exponent of religious 
rites practiced long prior in a cruder form. Just as Solomon’s 
temple was the outward expression of a religion which Israel had 
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believed and practiced with greater or less fidelity for centuries 
previous, so the high place at Petra may have been the material 
expression of a religion much older than the high place itself. 

The following observations commend themselves to the 
writer : 


THE ROUND ALTAR 


1. That this ‘high place” was probably the chief one of Edom. 
It is situated close to the most populous portion of the capital. 

2. That in it we have almost an exact counterpart of Israel’s 
sanctuary, which likewise consisted of court, laver, altars, etc. 
Hence a close similarity between the sanctuaries of the sons of 
Esau and the children of Jacob. 

3. That it is comparatively ancient, being entirely devoid of 
inscription and ornamentation, and cut out of the solid rock. 

4. That it was the scene of bloody sacrifices because of the 
concentric depressions or pans which are sunken into the surface 
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of the round altar, and because of the hollow in the top of the — 
square altar which may have been intended for libations, or 
burnt-offerings. 

5. And, finally, that more than one god was probably wor- 
shiped at this sanctuary. For there are two “pillars” and at 
least two altars; and we know from certain Arabian historians 
that the goddess Al Lat (fem. of Allah) was worshiped by the 
Nabathzans as the mother of the gods, and also her son Dusares, 
the great Nabathzan male god. That this was the later, or 
Nabathzan, form of worship does not alter matters; for very 
probably these invading Arabs only modified the religion which 
they already found in Edom. This being so, we have a con- 
firmation of the two passages in the Old Testament in which it 
is implied that Edom worshiped more than one god (cf. 1 Kings 
11:1 and 2 Chron, 25:14, 15, 20), and possibly an explanation 
also of the silence of the Old Testament concerning the religion 
of the sons of Esau; viz., because it was so low, so sensual, and 
so degraded. 


4Cf. ROBERTSON SMITH, The Religion of the Semitics, p. 56, and Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia, note 8, p. 179. 
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JESUS AND JOHN: A SUGGESTION TO REFORMERS: 


(MATT. 3: I-12, 13-17; LUKE 3: 1-18; JOHN 3: 22-30; 4: I-3; 
MATT, II : 2—I1.) 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


Tue Jordan valley near the Dead Sea has few attractions 
beyond its awfulness. Everywhere the ancient terraces formed 
by the lake that once filled the valley are cut by the torrents of 
spring, and baked by the suns of summer, until they seem parts 
of natures’s skeleton. Beyond them lies the Dead Sea, thirteen 
hundred feet below the Mediterranean, its waters, beautiful 
though they are, the source of death. All about are the memo- 
ries of tragedy and human loss. Here Sodom and Gomorrah 
were annihilated; here Elijah crossed the river to die like Moses 
somewhere in yonder mountains; on the eastern cliff John the 
Baptist was beheaded, and on the western the last band of 
Jewish revolutionists killed one another rather than fall into the 
hands of Rome. Not even the gardens of Jericho can rid the 
great valley of these memories. 

Somewhere in this region John the Baptist appeared, a fit 
hero for his surroundings. His years in the wilderness had 
bred in him no graces of person or graciousness of message. 
His mission, as he conceived it, was to call a people from their 
sins by the threat of approaching punishment. Judgment was 
on the way; wrath was preparing. Even his greater message, 
which to men of a later day has meant so much of divine love, 
was one of terror. The Messiah wasto come. He himself was 
indeed his herald, but the Messiah who was thus heralded was 
to be no lowly king or representative of God’s grace, but a 
mighty judge, whose ax was ready to cut down the unfruitful 
tree and whose fire was to burn the useless chaff. 


* This sketch is intended to illustrate a possible method for the study of the 
gospels in a prayer-meeting. Let the passages first be read and then studied in the 
light of the statements here made. Reprints may be obtained if desired. 
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The very fierceness of the man’s call to righteousness won 
him hearers. In these days the oppressed Jews were on tiptoe 
looking for a deliverer, and for a new Elijah who should announce 
his coming. In this long-haired man in his coarse tunic and 
rude girdle they suspected that their Elijah, or even the Christ, 
had appeared. They went to him in crowds—the poor, the 
learned, the soldiers, the very tax collectors. He had a message 
for them all, appropriate, but not gracious. He who was a few 
weeks later to rebuke a king’s adultery, though it brought him 
death, was not likely to flatter self-righteousness in any form. 
The learned were to him a brood of snakes; the soldiers were to. 
reform by giving up the vices of soldiers; the publicans, by 
stopping their exactions; all the people, by confessing their 
sins, by being baptized in Jordan, and by beginning a better life. 
Only on those conditions could he promise them any prospect 
of escape from the doom that was close upon them. And even 
then there was the prospect of a Messiah who would cleanse 
with fire where he himself had cleansed with water. It was not 
an attractive prospect, but the crowds took him at his word. 
He was their preacher, and his message of judgment, if indeed 
it was alarming, was at least no respecter of persons. The 
Pharisee and the aristocracy, quite as much as they, were subject 
to its conditions. They flocked to the river side, and there they 
listened and repented and were baptized. The Jordan rushed 
along through its muddy banks bordered with oleanders and 
willows, and almost swept preacher and crowds away. The sun 
beat upon them as it beats in almost no other spot on earth; the 
hot, close air of the valley brought faintness and depression ; but 
day after day the desert preacher thundered his messages of 
judgment and repentance, and the people went down into the 
river confessing their sins. 

Although John did not know it, the Messiah whom he fore- 
told was already come. Among those who stood by the river 
bank there was a young man of perhaps thirty years— Jesus, a 
carpenter of Nazareth. Led by his devotion to all that seemed 
of God, perhaps being in attendance upon some feast at Jerusa- 
lem, he had come down into the valley and asked John for 
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baptism. It was less a consciousness of sin that moved him 
than a determination to have some share in the messianic 
movement which John was inaugurating. Yet John, who had not 
hesitated to denounce every class of society which had come to 
him for baptism, at first declined to receive Jesus on the ground 
that, if the baptizer should be the better man, Jesus should baptize 
and he himself repent. On what opinion this was based we can- 
not tell. It may be the young men knew each other; it may be 
that the keen eye of the prophet read the soul of the newcomer. 
But whatever the cause of his hesitation, the words of Jesus 
convinced him, and that “all righteousness might be fulfilled,” 
and that God might be justified, the two walked in silence to 
the deeper water, and John baptized Jesus. 

Not the remarkable change this act of consecration occa- 
sioned in the life of Jesus, but the significance of the act so far 
as it concerned his relations with the mission of John, con- 
cerns us. No conception of life and righteousness could be 
more unlike John’s than his. If he, too, lived by Jordan, it was 
by the Sea of Galilee with its wealth of life. He was no ascetic, 
and his God was a God of love. Social life was to him as 
righteous as natural, and to be a lover of God it was not. neces- 
sary to wear rough clothes or shun the abode of men. He did 
not hesitate later to call attention to the insufficiency of John’s 
teaching when compared with the privileges of his own disciples. 
So far, indeed, did his whole manner of life differ from that of 
John that, while their enemies refused to accept the one asa 
fanatical ascetic, with equal exaggeration they branded the other 
as a tippler and a glutton. And yet Jesus enrolled himself as a 
follower of John. Beneath the prophet’s severity and asceticism 
and fierce wrath at sin Jesus saw a passion for righteousness, a 
faith in a new social order that God himself must have inspired 
To hold aloof from such a reformer because of his dress or his 
food or his imperfect program would have made him untrue to 
his own deepest convictions and self-respect ; it would have allied 
him with the enemies of reform. With the Jewish people grow- 
ing desperate under oppression and losing their fine sense of 
righteousness under a scholastic theology, there was no time for 
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those who really were in earnest for reform to quarrel over 
details. Even a carpenter of Nazareth had a duty to perform. 
And therefore, although he rejected the peculiarities of the 
fanatic, he threw himself into the cause of the reformer. 

This unwillingness to interfere with an honest fellow-worker 
for human betterment, even when he was not wholly in sympathy 
with his methods, marked the entire life of Jesus. The disciples 
might want to burn down inhospitable villages and discourage any 
teacher who did not belong to their company. The times in 
Palestine were not conducive to any great gentleness of life or 
sweetness in theology. Everything was rushing to the great 
cataract of revolution. But Jesus was as catholic in thought as 
he was penetrating in foresight. He who was not against him, 
he declared, was for him. Nor would he be exclusive in reform, 
however he might be convinced as to the superiority of his own 
program. Not so very long after his baptism a few of John’s 
disciples had gone over to him, and the over-zealous friends of 
the Baptist endeavored to create friction between the two men. 
But in the case of each they reckoned without their men. John 
admitted the superiority of his former disciple, and Jesus stopped 
his work in Judea, returned to Galilee, and waited for a more 
favorable opportunity. A reform, however partial, if only it 
were clearly of God’s planning, was not to be hindered by the 
efforts of its friends—even by those whose methods were less 
pronounced, and whose teachings were more in accord with 
God’s true nature. Nor did Jesus withhold praise for the man 
whose work he continued. After John was imprisoned, and 
about to die a martyr to his réle of censor of royal morals, he 
seems to have grown doubtful, if not impatient. Jesus was not 
acting as John had hoped he would act, and he had sent to 
recall his former followers to what he supposed was the Mes- 
siah’s duty. Such interference was ill-timed, and calculated to 
injure both John and the cause he had championed. But Jesus 
was not to be irritated into criticism. After he had sent a reply 
to the imprisoned man’s questions, that was but a summons to 
faith in the Scriptures both revered, he turned to the crowds 
that were then following him and recalled them to a sense of 
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their obligation to his herald. But again he discriminated. Not 
the fanatic but the reformer, not his friend’s fierceness or 
asceticism, received his praise. The least of his own followers was 
nearer absolute truth than John. But his words were as gener- 
ous as they were true; with all his deficiencies John was the 
greatest of men outside the kingdom of God, and later, when 
alone with his disciples, he said: “If ye can receive it, this is 
Elijah that should come.” 

And the work of John, thanks to the devotion of Jesus, outgrew 
the exaggeration of its first leader to become in the hands of Jesus 
a synonym of all that issane and lovable. John’s real work lived. 
His peculiarities vanished, but had Jesus acted otherwise, had he 
attempted to correct the details without championing the essen- 
tials, he would have destroyed the influence, not alone of John, 
but, so far as we can see, of himself. 

He is truly the friend of reform who can overlook the eccen- 
tricities and the exaggerations of his fellow-reformers, and, like 
Jesus as he took up the work of John, waiving discussion over 
details and unessentials, be they never so unacceptable, join 
hands and heart with every man who is seeking to prepare for 
God’s kingdom. 
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ATONEMENT IN NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. THE ATONEMENT OF FEAR. 


1. In writing of atonement in non-Christian religions one 
may be permitted to use the word in the most general sense 
implied by its etymology —the making of man “at one” with 
the supreme power or powers by which he believes his life to be 
directed, the bringing of the two into harmony. If it be 
regarded as synonymous with “reconciliation,” the latter should 
be recognized as not necessarily involving ‘‘estrangement” as 
its precedent. Only thus is it possible to lay bare those funda- 
mental notions on which were built the ideas of atonement 
understood “in its technical signification to denote the satisfac- 
tion of divine justice for the sin of man,’’? 


I. 


2. The various attitudes exhibited by man toward the 
higher powers throughout human religious history can be 


traced back to a few simple relations based upon elemental 


feelings. One of these primal feelings, as important and as 
persistent as any other, is that of fear. The external world 
revealed itself to the primitive man in many wild and terrible 
aspects— in the storm of wind, rain, and lightning, in the attack 
of savage beasts, in the overwhelming grandeur of lofty moun- 
tains, in the fierce glare of the sun, as well as in phenomena 
which, being incomprehensible to him, were therefore mysteri- 
ous and tended to produce awe if not terror, such as the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, the rustling of the wind through 
the forest, the immensity of the seas, or the ebb and flow of 

*SHEDD, History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. Il, p. 204; see also Century Diction- 


ary, s. v. “ Atonement.” 
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their waters. Similar feelings were aroused by the phenomena 
of sleep and death—the dreams in which one saw distant scenes, 
the visions of friends far separated, some even already dead, the 
sudden cessation of activity observable in the case of the death 
of companions, the changes coming over the body after dissolu- 
tion, and the problems of the soul separated from the body.” 
In time, no doubt, many of these things lost their mystery or 
awfulness and became matters of course. But this was not true 
of all these experiences, and the process of escaping from fear 
had left human nature susceptible to its influence and easily on 
occasion subject to its recurring domination. 

3. It was impossible that fear should not connect itself very 
early with religion. The phenomena of the external world and 
the experiences connected with sleep and death, already men- 
tioned, take a large place among the elements of primitive reli- 
gious belief and practice. The theories of the origin of religion 
connect themselves with these, whether (1) that which makes 
religion take its rise from man’s contemplation of, or relation 
to, nature in its various manifestations,’ or (2) that which asso- 
ciates its appearance with the attitude toward the dead‘ taken 
by primitive man. Whatever may be the verdict of science in 
the future on these theories, the fact must remain true that in 
these relations to the world around him, even in the association 
of religion with them, man could not escape being moved by 


?For the attitude of the savage toward the souls of the dead see TYLOR, Primitive 
Culture, third edition, Vol. II, pp. 111 f.; and on the presence of fear in primitive life 
see Woop, Survivals ig Christianity, p. 148; ScoTT, Sacrifice, Its Prophecy and Futl- 
filment, pp. 63f. For a somewhat differing judgment illustrating the view of anthro- 
pological experts 1 am permitted to quote from a private letter of Professor Frederick 
Starr, to whom the writer of this article is indebted for a careful criticism of its posi- 
tions: “Personally I cannot believe that primitive man was so terrorized as is often 
assumed. The storm was always dreaded, and at times animals were dangerous. But 
animals generally, the lofty mountains, the glare of the sun, movements of the heav- 
enly bodies, immensity of the seas, ebb and flow of their waters, were little calculated 
to instil terror or awe. The feeling of awe connected with these is certainly charac- 
teristic of man far from primitive. It seems to me that these were ‘matters of course’ 
before they were mysteries.” 


3 This was the point of view of the late Professor F. Max Miller. 


4 This is the theory of Herbert Spencer and many others. 
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fear. This is not to assert that fear was the primal emotion. 
Primus in orbe deos fecit timor, a thesis which has had many advo- 
cates, is just now rejected scornfully by the prevailing school of 
investigators,© and perhaps with reason. They distinguish 
between magic and religion, and assign to the former the 
monopoly of this sentiment.? Without entering upon a discus- 
sion of this point, waiving it as unessential in our investigation, 
we may safely maintain the position that, even if secondary 
and not fundamental, fear has played a real part in the religious 
life of mankind from the beginning until now. 

4. So far as the higher powers produce terror or awe in their 
worshipers, there arises naturally a desire to propitiate them. 
‘‘Man’s first feeling toward the gods was that of fear. They 
ruled over all things, life and death were in their hands, and 
therefore it seemed needful to offer them something to win their 
favor.’ These words of Clodd,® if the mooted question sug- 
gested by the word ‘“‘first’’ be dismissed, fairly express the fact, 
which appears in all religions and is a germ of atonement ideas 
and practices. To approach these dreaded powers with a gift to 
appease their wrath, to do them homage, to gain their favor, to 
render them complacent — this act of worship is the commonest 
in all ancient religions.2 It may not be the earliest religious 
ceremonial—of that something may be said later —it is cer- 
tainly the most prominent in the rituals of which we have any- 
thing like satisfactory knowledge. 

5. The forms taken by the propitiatory or atoning gift are 
bewildering in their variety. They may be regarded, however, 
as ranging themselves under two heads according as the giver 

5See, e. g., for the gods of thunder in savage religions, BRINTON, Religions of 
Primitive Peoples, p. 81 and note. Cf. also the judicious statement of D’ALVIELLA, 
Origin and Growth of the Conception of God, Hibbert Lectures, 1891, pp. 68 f. 

So W. R. Situ, Religion of the Semites, second edition, pp. 54 f.; BRINTON, 
Rel. Prim. Peop., p. 45; JEVONS, /ntroduction to the History of Religion, Index, s. v. 
“Fear.” Cf. the sane and comprehensive discussion of TIELE, Zlements of the 
Science of Religion, Vol. I, pp. 135, 144 ff. 

7 Not all scholars who deny the primacy of fear in the beginnings of religion hold 
that magic and religion are fundamentally distinct. 

8E, CLopp, Zhe Childhood of Religion, p. 91. 

9See ALEXANDER, System of Biblical Theology, Vol. 1, pp. 463-5, 471. 
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is moved by the consideration either (1) of what the god may 
be supposed to want, or (2) of what he himself as worshiper and 
suppliant ought to give. In the one case he may be said objec- 
tively to take into consideration the higher powers only, their 
attributes, character, requirements; in the other he looks pri- 
marily within himself, contemplates his own character, and acts 
upon his sense of obligation. While it is not always easy to 
separate these two motives—the distinction is largely one of 
emphasis— it is possible roughly to arrange the great mass of 
gifts under the one or the other of them. 


II. 


6. In the first instance, the worshiper sought most com- 
monly to give the gods what they liked to eat. This 
appears evident when the materials of sacrifice all the world over 
are analyzed. What Professor W. Robertson Smith says of 
Semitic sacrifices is true of many others: [They] ‘are drawn 
from edible substances, and indeed from such substances as form 
the ordinary staple of human food.’”’*° He adds: “ All sacrifices 

. were taken by the ancients as being literally the food of 
the gods.”" These gifts might therefore be either vegetable or 
animal, grain or flesh. The latter were most common, because 
flesh, regarded as the most desirable human food, would natu- 
rally be most agreeable to the higher powers. Indeed, Professor 
Simon goes so far as to derive the custom of animal sacrifice 
from this root when he says: ‘The primary occasion of animal 
sacrifices, and others rooted in them, was probably the desire to 
gratify the gods with the best that man himself enjoys.” 
Where other foods are more highly relished, these are with the 
like motive given to the deity." A natural variation of this con- 
ception, and possibly derived from it, was the view that the gods 
needed this food and that the worshiper was providing for their 
wants in his offering. The striking example of this given in the 


1° Rel. of the Sem.?, p. 218. 

[bid., p. 224. 

12 The Redemption of Man, p. 162. 

13 Primitive Culture, Il, p.377; D’ALVIELLA, Conception of God, pp. 85 t. 
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Assyrian epic’* is familiar. When the sacrifice was offered by 
Tsitnapishtim, who had escaped the deluge, ‘the gods inhaled 
the sweet odor, the gods gathered like flies about the sacrificer.” 
F. A. Wolf dogmatically declared the origin of sacrifice to lie in 
the fact that the gods were hungry and wanted to eat."5 

7. But the powers on high not only like something to eat, 
they are pleased with the recognition of their power which the 
gift demonstrates. Hence the element of paying tribute, of 
doing homage to the god, with the propitiatory motive is illus- 
trated in many offerings. God is the chief, the king, to be 
feared and to be approached by the subject with a present “to 
smooth his face.” Thus first-fruits of the ground were claimed 
by agricultural deities as a tribute due them.’?7 Tylor would 
make this notion in its simplest form the origin of sacrifice. 
“‘The suppliant who bows before his chief, laying a gift at his 
feet, and making his humble petition, displays the anthropo- 
morphic model and origin at once of sacrifice and prayer.” 


Ill. 


8. The desire to please the god, while it falls, on the one 
hand, as we have seen, to the low plane of regarding him as 
hungry and thirsty, may rise in the scale to an intensity which 
returns upon the worshiper in an overwhelming sense of his own 
obligation to discover a satisfactory means of propitiation. 
Herewith the second motive of the atoning gift is uncovered. 
The problem in this instance is not primarily, What does God 
want? but, What shall I do to make atonement between us? 
Many forms of sacrifice rise out of the attempt to reply to this 
question. One answer to it was made throughout the whole 
ancient world, viz., Give your best.% 

™ JastTROW, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 503. 

*§ Quoted in KLEINERT’S article in Studien und Kritiken, 1874, p. 453. 

© Kleinert, in the article just referred to (pp. 453-9), makes homage the 


fundamental idea in the gift of food to the deity, in contradistinction to the notion 
that the food is primarily given because the god likes to eat it. 


1” Rel. of the Sem.?, pp. 240 £. 
8 Prim. Culture, 11, p. 375; this is also Kleinert’s view, Stud. u. Krit., p. 459. 
*9See TIELE, Elements of the Science of Religion, Vol. I, p. 103, 176-8. 
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g. This answer leads directly to that most tremendous and 
awful phenomenon of religion, human sacrifice. Our purpose is 
not to discuss the very complex problems of its origin and pri- 
mary meaning, but only to call attention to the character and 
significance of the atoning element in it. Archbishop Magee 
has collected in his Dissertations on Atonement® an array of facts 
showing beyond a doubt that human sacrifices in antiquity were 
widely regarded as the most potent means of propitiating an 
offended deity. The Phoenicians and Carthaginians gave up their 
children because these were their dearest treasures, and hence the 
devoting of them was most likely to secure divine favor. Similar 
explanations of the same rite by Greek and Roman writers make 
it clear that such was the notion held in classical antiquity. 
“An exceptional emergency demanded a human victim,” because 
such a one was the best mankind could offer. ‘The ancient 
Germans laid it down,” says Brinton,” “that in time of famine 
beasts should first be slain and offered to the gods. Did these 
bring no relief, then men must be slaughtered ; and if still there 
was no aid from on high, then the chieftain of the tribe himself 
must mount the altar; for the nobler and dearer the victim, the 
more pleased were the gods!” And accordingly we are told 
that when in Carthage slave boys were substituted for the chil- 
dren of the nobles in the offerings to the gods, the deities were 
angry and brought greater woe upon the state. 

10. The transfer of emphasis from what God wants to what 
man owes to God, which had its part in the fostering of human 
sacrifice as the fulfilment of the supremest obligation, was con- 
nected in most cases with exceptional experiences of misfortune, 
indeed was occasioned by these. In ordinary times it was 

2 Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacri- 
Jice, a book of the eighteenth-century style, full of solid learning. Appendix V (pp. 


96-139 of the London edition of 1832) of the first volume is a very full collection of 
materials from classical literature and elsewhere illustrating human sacrifice. 


*t Besides MAGEE, /. c., see DOLLINGER in Zhe Gentile and the Jew, Vol. 1, pp. 
426, 488. 


2 Rel. Prim. Peop., p. 188; see also Kleinert in the article referred to (pp. 
430-38), who gives instances of the atoning element in the human sacrifice, although 
he uses the word “ atonement” in a narrower sense than is here employed. 
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enough to keep ‘at one” with deity by satisfying his desires. 
Suffering was the sign that something was wrong; it was instantly 
given religious significance ; it denoted the displeasure of the 
powers above with the sufferer, and called upon him to examine 
himself and take measures to restore the broken harmony. The 
doctrine that suffering was the sign of and punishment for “sin” 
was a commonplace of ancient religion.” 

11. But a striking turn was given to this doctrine when that 
which was the penalty came also to be regarded as the means of 
atonement. Deity is appeased by the endurance or exhibition 
of suffering on the part of the worshiper or a substitute for him. 
How this point of view was arrived at— whether by arguing that 
what God inflicted upon man he was pleased with; or by con- 
cluding that to give oneself to suffer under divine punishment 
was to give one’s best—may not be clear. But the position 
once taken that suffering not merely implies divine displeasure, 
but also possesses propitiatory power, a great body of atoning 
praxis sprang up under its influence. We are introduced by it 
to that broad field of the manifestations of pain in religious 
ritual. Grant atoning efficacy to pain, and it is but a step to 
regard self-inflicted suffering as parallel in its reconciling force 
to that divinely inflicted. The habit of the Friendly Islanders, 
“when afflicted with any dangerous disorder, to cut off their 
little finger as an offering to the deity,” ** the gashes made upon 
their bodies by the priests of Baal when summoning their god 
to Mt. Carmel, and all the other self-mutilations and lacerations 
in the service of religion, examples of which are furnished in all 
parts of the world —testify to this strange and remarkable 
belief. Similarly, the subjection of victims to torture before 


23 The classical illustration of this doctrine in ancient religious literature is found 
in the Babylonian Penitential Psalms ; see Jastrow, Re/. Bab. and Assyr., chap. xviii. 
Of course, in using the word “sin” of ancient religions one does not refer to the 
“ primitive ” religions in which moral distinctions were undeveloped. “ The ‘ primi- 
tive’ man rarely considered that he was morally culpable in the long list of things 
which brought divine displeasure upon him. He might know the deity would be dis- 
pleased ; but he rarely saw any real wickedness in the deed itself.” (Private com- 
munication from Professor Starr.) 


24 Referred to in MAGEE, Dissertations, 1, p. 117. 
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offering them to the deity, ‘‘common”’ says Brinton,”5 “in Ameri- 
can religions, formed part of the religious value of the ceremony” 
for this reason. One root of ascetic practices is found here. 
“The wrath of the gods is appeased, and they are made more 
disposed to listen to prayer when man fasts.’’* We shall dis- 
cuss elsewhere the intimate relation of substitutionary practices 
to this atonement by suffering.” 

12. Another aspect of the same principle is observable in the 
efficacy attributed to practices in which the worshiper deprived 
himself of something on behalf of the god.* The atoning 
power is in the ratio of the degree of deprivation. Acceptable 
offerings must be the offerer’s own property and the best of it. 
The loss of it is thereby felt,” and there is a distinct religious 
value in this feeling. ‘Hence, too... . the prodigality in 
sacrifice which startles us at times: the hecatombs of vic- 
tims, the rivers of oil, the cattle from a thousand hills,” 3° and 
the holocaust in which the victim was conveyed entirely to the 
deity ; yes, the human sacrifice, if of a child or one beloved, 
appears with added propitiatory significance in the light of its 
involving the worshiper in grief and loss.3* The most extreme 
case of this sort would be the giving of the offerer’s own life to 
the god; and this, too, is not without its examples. Self- 
immolation, to be sure, is usually found as a substitutionary 
practice, and as such will receive treatment later. 


IV. 


13. As one looks back over the several forms of religious 
practice which have been described, it is evident that the element 


25 Rel. Prim. Peop., pp. 188 f. 

26 BARING-GOULD, Origin and Development of Religious Belief, Vol. 1, p. 347. 
The wider significance of suffering as atonement is suggested on pp. 387 ff. 

27 Cf. the modern significance of the word “sacrifice,” and BRINTON, The Reli- 
gious Sentiment, p. 218. 

28 See BRINTON, Zhe Religious Sentiment, pp. 221 f. 

29 See SIMON, Red. of Man, pp. 159-67. 

3° TRENCH, Christ the Desire of All Nations (Hulsean Lectures), American edi- 
tion, p. 185. 

3* See some remarks in Rel. of the Sem.*, p. 394, which illustrate this point, while 
taking another view of the holocaust and human sacrifice. 
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of atoning significance in them varies in depth and power. 
It is feeble and superficial in those cases where the offerer acts, 
as it were, only with his eye on the god, giving him the tribute 
or the homage due him as a powerful lord, or supplying him 
with his favorite food to keep him in good humor. The recon- 
ciliation in such circumstances is merely formal and outward. 
It may degenerate into a relation in which the deity becomes 
dependent on the offerer for the food and drink required to save 
him from perishing. In this way the priest in India came to be 
the superior of the divinity he served. But this was an extreme 
situation. In general, the atonement wrought by the gift was 
adequate for the ordinary demands of early religion. It provided 
for a harmonious adjustment of heavenly and earthly affairs. 
While it was not ethically inspiring, it could not be said to be 
demoralizing. Man and god got on well together in a definite 
arrangement of mutual obligation and privilege. The funda- 
mental weakness of it all was that it was dominated by ideas of 
property.33 The tendency was to conceive of the reconciliation 
as formal and to be estimated in material terms. This element 
hindered all spiritual expansion. It minimized fear before the 
deity’s sudden wrath,and secured peace at the expense of fervor 
and inspiration. The panic terror of primitive ages was prefer- 
able to this lifeless calm without fruitful germ of moral or reli- 
gious growth. 

14. Happily it was always possible to shake the religious 
comfort of this easy atonement by recurring spasms of that 
earlier fear. Human and divine relations,even when what might 
be called this contract theory of religion just mentioned was 
prevalent, were not so well established as not to give sufficient 
occasion for unrest. The blessed ministry of uncertainty kept 
men alive to the need of a better and more thorough under- 
standing with the powers above and about them, and thus, as we 
have seen, drove them from time to time to regard atonement 
more in the light of their own obligation than in that of the 
divine pleasure. The value and reach of this latter form of 
reconciliation was far beyond what the other could attain. It 


3? D’ALVIELLA, Conception of God, pp. 84 f. 33 Rel. of the Sem.?, pp. 395 f. 
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aroused reflection, demanded submission, and required self- 
surrender. It implied a much closer relation to the deity, a 
demand on him presented in the form of a confession of weak- 
ness and dependence. Suffering, the weapon of punishment, 
wrested from the hand of an offended god and made the instru- 
ment of reconciliation—what a step forward in religious life 
from that stage in which satisfied optimism rests upon a bargain 
made with a good-natured god! 

15. This higher type of the atonement of fear had, however, 
in common with the lower form, a fundamental defect. It could 
not shake itself clear from its claim upon God. Its property, 
not indeed milk or flesh which the deity loved, but worthier 
gifts of its best, the hecatombs, the sons and daughters, the 
offering of one’s own life—these were zts to give, and like the 
others constituted a demand upon the powers above. Where a 
right was thus asserted in the face of heaven, the true humility 
which is basal to any adequate atonement between God and man 
could not be found. 


16. The attempt has been made in this paper to discuss a 
series of religious practices, chiefly of the ancient world, which, 
having an atoning function, seemed distinctly to relate them- 
selves to the sentiment of fear before the higher powers, the 
term ‘fear’ being employed in a wide, and possibly a loose, 
sense.34 We have endeavored also to sound the comparative 
depth of that atoning element in the various forms of its mani- 
festation. The next paper will take up an entirely different 
principle of atonement, and not only will view some of the 
practices already discussed in the light of it, but will find further 
illustrations of the principle in a series of facts which have often 
escaped the attention of students of religious institutions, or 
have received from them a very different interpretation. 

[ To be continued.| 

34It must be repeated that the writer has steadfastly avoided asserting the rela- 
tive priority or preéminence of fear in early religions as compared with other emo- 
tions. He has merely preferred to treat, in this first paper, a body of observances. 


which in ancient religions themselves were kept up out of fear of the gods, or may 
legitimately be associated with that feeling. 
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THE ORIGINAL WORDS OF JESUS IN JOHN a1: 15-17. 


By JuLius A. BEWER, 
New York City. 


Jesus is made by many critics a small quarreler about words in this 
passage by emphasizing the difference of the two words for “ love,” 
dyarav and giAciv. Has he ever made a difference in Jove? Was not 
all love for him divine? Would he on this solemn occasion insist that 
Peter should use the term dyargv and not giAdv? It is so wholly 
unlike Jesus. The text itself shows that no difference was intended. 
Vs. 17 says: ‘He says unto him 10 rpirov. . . . The ¢hird 
time? No, itis not the ¢Azrd, but the frst time that he asks pe ; 
previously he had asked dyamd@s we. Again, what is called condescend- 
ing love on the part of Jesus must never be sought where a lowering of 
the ideal is plainly at stake. If Jesus meant to insist, not simply on 
the difference of the words, but also on the difference of the underly- 
ing principle of love, he would have indicated it somehow. If he 
meant to say that Peter ought to say dyar@ oe and not simply @uAo oe, 
that the love he expected from Peter was deeper, that he was not satisfied 
with the simple ¢vAciv, then he suffered a defeat because he had to make 
the compromise, be content with the love which Peter could give him, 
and expect no more. That a lowering of a moral principle is involved 
is usually overlooked. But it will be said: Peter would not have been 
honest if he had said dyar@ oe. But why does Peter then say: “ Yea, 
Lord!” Why does he not answer: “Vo, Lord, otk dyar@ oe GAG od 
oldas éte PAG oe”? And not once, but twice! He evidently did not 
know that Jesus could quarrel about words. Strangely enough his 
kinsman, the writer of the Syrus Sinaiticus, did not understand it 
either. He uses all the way through in this passage ove Syriac word, 
and curiously enough the word with which we should translate guAciv, 
and, still more curiously, he makes Jesus use it thrice and Peter only 
once; for Peter answers the first and second time simply: “ Yea, 
Lord”? He loses thus the nice distinction; evidently justly. It 
cannot be denied that the distinction might be made in the Aramaic ; 
two synonyms corresponding to dyam@v and ¢uAeiv are there. But the 
facts that we find no other trace of Jesus’ being a quarreler about words, 
that Peter did not see the distinction, that Jesus would have failed to 

32 
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make his question clear, that he used Peter’s expression at the third 
time, and that such a fine Aramaic translator as Syrus Sinaiticus 
omitted to note the force of the point at issue, indicate that in the 
original words of Jesus there cannot have been. this difference; he 
must have used ome word, and Peter the same word. That does not 
mean that the original Greek text of John, chap. 21, had only ome term 
for “love ;” on the contrary, the Greek tradition of the text is appar- 
ently unanimous for two terms. But no other meaning than a simple 
rhetorical device must be attributed to this. 

The emphasis has been shifted from the difference of the quality to 
the difference of the degree of love. The thrice repeated question 
expresses a profound searching. But it expresses also a progressive 
difference in the degree of love. In the present text? No. There 
the severest test question is put at once, and the searching grows then 
less severe. That this is not the true order is indicated by the text itself. 
Jesus asks, ‘ Lovest thou me more than these?”’ and Peter answers in 
the affirmative, ‘“ Yea, Lord!” adding: ‘‘Thou knowest that I love 
thee.” This is certainly strange. But usually it is said that he modifies 
his affirmation by the next sentence. I fail to see how an affirmation 
followed by an appeal to Jesus’ own knowledge of Peter’s love can be 
a practical negation. “ Yes, Lord, thou knowest my love for thee.” 
Certainly a bold answer for a man who had denied his friend thrice 
only shortly before. Now it will be noticed that the Syrus Sinaiticus, 
together with abce ff? and others (cf. Tischendorf), omits wAéov rovrwy 
and has simply, “ .. . . lovest thou me?” ‘“ Yea, Lord!” Whether 
or not the od oldas dre giAG oe, which he and ae also omit, be original 
or not, matters little here. But that wAéov rovrwy cannot be original 
here seems plain. Nevertheless it appears to have been uttered on 
this occasion by Jesus, only not in this place. It belongs to the third 
question. In the first two answers Peter says, ‘“‘ Yea, Lord!” strongly 
affirming the question. But in the third answer he does not reply 
“Yea,” but humbly appeals to Jesus’ knowledge of his love. Why 
this, if he could so well answer, “ Yea, Lord!” to the question: 
*‘Lovest thou me more than these ?”’? Does the fact that Jesus repeats 
the question for the third time remind him of his threefold denial ? 
Yes, that is the reason given by the evangelist. But why was he not 
reminded by the words “ more than these,” which must have recalled 
his bold assertion? It seems to me that both combined to make him 
more careful with his answer. At first asked, ‘“ Lovest thou me?” 
he can sincerely reply: ‘“ Yea, Lord!” But at the third time asked, 
“‘ Lovest thou me more than these?” he cannot answer in the affirmative. 
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It should be said that there is no external evidence for this reading. 
But the “ more than these” is out of place in the first question, where 
it must be omitted. The only way to save it is to put it into the third 
question, where it fits excellently. 

Now, what was the second question of Jesus? The Syrus Sinaiticus 
has here: “ Lovest thou me much?” If we accept this reading, we 
should have: (1) ‘“ Lovest thou me?” (2) “ Lovest thou me much?” 
(3) “ Lovest thou me more than these?”’; which gives a fine progress 
in thought and a severe test every time a new question is put. It 
seems so much more natural that Jesus should have asked in this man- 
ner. Either in this manner, or simply thrice repeating, “ Lovest thou 
me?” without the “much” and the “ more than these,” and with no 
variation in the meaning of the term “love ;” letting the question grow 
keener by the mere repetition. Either reading is good; both preserve 
the noble simplicity of our Master. To me the first seems more tender. 
So a mother asks her child; so, I think, the Master asks his disciple. 

Should, however, the second reading be preferred, then the od 
oldas St PAG oe should be omitted in the first answer, with Syrus Sinai- 
ticus, a,e, because it has no good reason there. To the straight ques- 
tion he gives a straight answer. But when the same question is 
repeated, Peter becomes uneasy and does not know what Jesus intends, 
and adds therefore: ‘Thou knowest that I love thee.” In the second 
question it should not be omitted, with Syr. Sin. and a. It is easy to 
see that it was added to the first answer, when the wAéov rovrwy was put 
into the first question ; because it seemed impossible that Peter could 
say an unqualified yes to it.* 

In the first reading we may either retain or omit the od oldas dre 
@AG oe in the first and in the second answer. But it seems perhaps 
best to omit it.’ 

We have then, on the one hand, the almost relentless searching of 
Jesus with the threefold repetition of the same question, and the frank 
answer of Peter first, then his bewilderment, and lastly the sad remem- 
bering of his denial; and, on the other hand, the tender questioning 
of Jesus, searching like a mother with anxious love ever deeper, 
Peter’s open avowal of his love, and his humble appeal. 

™*Lovest thou me ?” “Yea, Lord!” “Lovest.thou me?” “Yea, Lord! Thou 
knowest that I love thee.” ‘“ Lovest thou me?” “Lord, thou knowest all things, thou 
knowest that I love thee.” 

2“ Lovest thou me?” “Yea, Lord!” ‘“Lovest thou me much?” ‘ Yea, Lord! 
[Thou knowest that I love thee.]” ‘Lovest thou me more than these?” “ Lord, 
thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE QUESTIONS OF A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CATECHISM. 


I. THE BIBLE: OLD TESTAMENT. II, THE BIBLE: NEW TESTAMENT. 
III. BIBLICAL REVELATION, 


PreraTory Note: In September, 1g00, the BiBpLicaL WoRLD 
published a somewhat lengthy symposium upon the advisability of 
using catechetical instruction in the Sunday school. Rather unex- 
pectedly, the consensus of opinion favored the employment of such 
instruction, and one of the writers suggested that the BisLicaL WORLD 
undertake the arrangement of a suitable catechism. After careful 
consideration, the editors have determined to attempt the task. To this 
end twelve general topics have been chosen and classified into the fol- 
lowing groups: I, The Bible: (1) Old Testament; (2) New Testament ; 
(3) Biblical Revelation. II, (4) God; (5) Jesus Christ. III, (6) Sin; 
(7) Forgiveness. IV, (8) The Kingdom of God; (9) The Future Life. 
V, (10) The Christian Life: Relation with God; (11) The Christian 
Life: Relation with Men; (12) The Christian Life: Education. 

According to the plan adopted, ten or more representative religious 
leaders have been asked to prepare upon each of these twelve topics 
those ten questions which, if properly answered, would, in their esti- 
mation, be most helpful in giving Christian instruction to persons of 
sixteen to twenty-one. These questions will be published monthly in 
the BisLicaL WorRLD. 

It should be distinctly understood that such a distribution of ques- 
tions is not intended to fix the order or proportions of the proposed 
catechism itself, but has been adopted as the most practical method of 
obtaining a general expression of opinion. It is intended that, after 
this preliminary work has been done, a catechism shall be formulated 
and submitted to criticism. This catechism may contain more or less 
than twelve topics and 120 questions. 

After the questions have thus been prepared, attention will be 
given to the proper answers. 


I. THE BIBLE: THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


1. Into what four parts may the Old Testament be subdivided ? 
2. What truths dominate the accounts of the creation and the fall ? 
35 
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What is the chief lesson taught by the sacrificial system ? 

. In what ways are the narrative portions of the Old Testament useful ? 
How was the fall of the southern kingdom a necessary step in the pro- 
duction of the Old Testament Scriptures ? 

. How was it a necessary preparation for a universal religion and for 
Christianity ? 

In what does the especial value of the Psalms consist ? 

. What is the true conception of prophecy ? 

. How did the prophets prepare the way for Christ ? 

. What prophetic utterances are favorable to foreign missions ? 

SAMUEL IvEs CURTISS. 


. Whatare the chief divisions of the Old Testament (history, law, prophets, 
‘‘wisdom”’ literature) ? 

. What advantage is there in having God’s revelation in the various forms 
of history, laws, prophecy, and devotional writings ? 

In what respects does the divine revelation become fuller and clearer 
throughout the Old Testament ? 

. What does the Old Testament teach respecting God’s revelation in 
nature? 

. What proof of divine revelation appears in prophecy ? 

. What testimony does the New Testament give to the revelation in the 


Old ? H. M. Scott. 


In the formative period of Israel’s history, from the call of Abram to the 
‘conquest of Canaan, what were the distinctive providential develop- 
ments, and who were the leaders ? 

. What were the origins of Israel's social and religious institutions ? 

What was meant by the covenant with Abraham and the redemption out 
of Egypt? 

. What was the primitive and what the ultimate belief in Jehovah as the 
God of Israel ? 

. What effect had the conquest, life under agricultural conditions, and 
contact with Baal worship on Israel’s religious development ? 

. Who were the leaders, and what the providential developments, of the 
period from the conquest to the exile? 

. What effect had the war of liberation from Philistia, the establishment 
of the Davidic dynasty and national seat of worship in Jerusalem, the 
secession of the ten tribes, and the reformation of Josiah ? 

. What was the work of the pre-literary and literary prophets down to 
the exile? 

What effect had the exile and restoration on Israel's religious develop- 
ment? 

. Who were the religious and national leaders of the exilic and post-exilic 
period, and what were their aims and ideals? Benjamin W. BACON. 
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. What are the books of the Old Testament ? 
. How were they divided by the Jews? 
. How was the law compiled ? 


How were the books of the prophets written ? 
Why have we a uniform text? 


. Are there any errors in our text ? 


What are the three best books of the Old Testament ? 
What are the three most doubtful books ? 


. What are the books of the Apocrypha ? 
. Why were these books rejected ? 


D. A. HAYEs. 


. What is a sacred book; and what nations have formed collections of 


sacred books? 


. What are the seven divisions of the Old Testament ? 


. Into what three groups may the prophetic writings be divided ; and what 


are their characteristics ? 


. What are the divisions of the historical writings; and what is their his- 


torical value ? 


. The character of the legal writings ? 

. The liturgical literature ; occasion and dates of the Psalms? 

. The wisdom books; their point of view ? 

. Apocalyptic literature; its nature and origin; date of Daniel ? 
. The romance (Ruth, Jonah, Esther) ? 


. When were the books collected into a canon? C. H. Toy. 


. What are the books of the Old Testament; in what language were they 


written ; and into what classes may they be divided ? 


. What is to be understood by “the law,”’ and what by “the prophets,” of 


the Old Testament ? 


. What are the chief religious truths which have been imparted to human- 


ity through the people of Israel, as contained in the sacred writings of 
the Old Testament ? 


. How shall we express the essential truth of the Old Testament “law; ” 


and by what considerations should a Christian determine his obedience 
to the commandments of the Hebrew Scriptures? 


. What do the prophets of the Old Testament teach respecting the coming 


of Messiah and the nature of his kingdom ? 


. What did our Lord teach respecting his own relations to the Scriptures 


of the Old Testament ? 


. In what sense are the Hebrew Scriptures superseded, and in what ful- 


filled, by Christianity ? 


. How did the books of the Old Testament come to be regarded as “ Sacred 


Scripture ;” and why can they now properly be so esteemed by the Chris- 
tian ? 
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g. Why do we accept the writings of the Old Testament as belonging to 
the ‘ Word of God”? 
10. How may we best use the Old Testament for the confirmation of Chris- 
tian faith and for edification in the Christian life ? 
GEORGE T. Lapp. 


1. What is the Old Testament ? 
2. What are the books of the Old Testament in their order in the English 
Bible? 
3. When and by whom were these books written ? 
4. How may these books be divided ? 
5. What is the contents of the Hexateuch ? 
6. What was the origin of the laws of Israel, and how may they be generally 
classified ? 
7. What is the contents of the historical books ? 
8. With what purpose and under what limitations were the narratives in 
both the Hexateuch and the historical books written ? 
g. What is the contents of the poetical books? 
10, What is the contents of the prophetical books ? 


1. Into what three parts was the Old Testament divided in the Jewish 
church, and why? 

2. Who was the founder of the law or Torah, and when and through whose 
agency did this Torah receive its final form? 

3. What is the substance of the Torah? 

4. What are the former prophets, and what is the distinguishing feature 
which marks them as prophetical books rather than history in the modern 
sense of that word ? 

5. Who are the latter prophets, when did they live, and what was their 
mission ? 

6. What books constitute the wisdom literature, and what are their charac- 
teristics ? 

7. To what class of literature do Ruth, Esther, (and Jonah) belong, and 
what is their purpose? . 

8. When were the Psalms composed, and how were they used ? 

9g. What was the object of the book of Daniel, and what important doctrine 
is first taught there? 

10. What other books among the writings, and what is their character ? 
J. P. PETERS. 


Il. THE BIBLE: THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


1. What is the relation of the New Testament to the Old? 
. Into what main parts may it be subdivided ? 
3. What is the chief object of the synoptic gospels? 
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. What is the chief object of the fourth gospel ? 
. What is the special purpose of the Acts of the Apostles ? 
. Which is the most important of Paul’s epistles ? 


What great doctrine does he teach in that epistle? 


. What does the apostle James emphasize in his epistle? 
. What virtue does Paul commend as most important in the first epistle to 


the Corinthians ? 


. What are set forth in James and the first epistle of John as evidences of 


true religion? 
SAMUEL IvEs CurRTISsS. 


. What do the prophets of the advent (Zechariah, John the Baptist, etc.) 


testify respecting the divine revelation in Jesus Christ ? 


. What did Jesus teach about the Old Testament revelation ? 

. Why is the revelation in Christ of supreme importance ? 

.. How did Jesus connect the Holy Spirit with divine revelation ? 

. What authority had the apostles to continue the revelation of Jesus 


Christ ? 


. On what confession of the apostles was the church built ? 
. In what state of mind and heart must we study the Scriptures? 
. Why is the last book of the Bible called ¢he revelation ? 


H. M. Scott. 


. What was the significance of the movement called the baptism of 


John? 


. What method was employed by Jesus to inaugurate the kingdom ? 
. What opposition did he meet from synagogue and temple authorities, 


and how did they compass his death? . 


. With what principle of faith did Jesus meet and interpret this seeming 


defeat ? 


. How were his followers lifted from their despair and led to look upon 


the course of events as providential ? 


. What was the earlier and later doctrine of the Spirit as “the Gift of 


God”? 


. Through what events and arguments was the church led to accept the 


extension of the messianic inheritance to the gentiles ? 


. What were Paul’s ideas as to the relation of the death of Christ to the 


system of legal religion ? 


. In what relation stands the ultimate New Testament representation of 


Christ as the Word of God to that of the messianic Redeemer expected 
by his first followers ? 


. What is the New Testament conception of the “restoration of all 


things”’ in the reign of Christ in the City of God? 
B. W. BACcon. 
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What are the books of the New Testament ? 
Why are there various readings ? 
Why are our twenty-seven books canonical ? 
What are the characteristics of Matthew? 
What are the characteristics of Mark ? 
What are the characteristics of Luke? 
What are the characteristics of John? 
What was the history of the early church? (Acts.) 
What was the belief of the early church? (Epistles.) 
What was the hope of the early church? (Apocalypse.) 
D. A. HAYEs. 
During what period were the New Testament books composed ? 
Life of Paul? 
Date and purpose of the four great epistles? 
Object of the other epistles ascribed to Paul ? 
Form of the synoptic gospels ? 
Form of the fourth gospel ? 
Contents of Acts? 
The catholic and the pastoral epistles ? 
The Apocalypse —date and character ? 
When were the New Testament books collected into a canon ? 
C. H. Toy. 


What are the books of the New Testament; in what language were they 
written ; and into what classes may they be divided ? 

How did the four gospels originate; and how shall we understand the 
different lives of the one Christ which they represent ? 

How did the epistles originate; and how can their instructions and 
exhortations for the early Christians be binding upon us? 

What is the meaning of the book of Acts in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament ? 

How do the writers of the New Testament consider their teachings to be 
related to the Scriptures of the Old Testament ? 

In what books of the New Testament do we find taught the central 
truths of our holy religion ; and with what spirit should a Christian study 
these books? 


. In what consists the superiority of the Scriptures of the New Testament 


to those of the Old Testament ? 
How shall we reconcile the different views of our Lord, and of his work, 
which appear in the different writings of the New Testament? 


. How did the writings of the New Testament come to be regarded as the 


Sacred Scriptures for all Christian believers ? 


. What distinctions among the writings of the New Testament were made 


by the early Christian church? GEORGE 7. LADD. 
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. What principle of selection controlled in making the collection of the 
books known as the New Testament? and when was the authority 
of that collection, as we have it, definitely recognized ? 

. Is the authority of a New Testament book dependent upon apostolic 
authorship ? 

. What is the task, and what has been the result, of textual criticism of 
the New Testament ? 


4. What is the task of the higher criticism of the New Testament ? 
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. Name the writings attributed to Paul, with their probable dates. 

. Name the other apostolic writings of the New Testament, with their 
probable authorship and dates. 

. What is the synoptic question ? Give the probable dates of the synoptic 
gospels. 

. What two books are ascribed by tradition to Luke, and what are their 
probable dates ? 

. What is the’ Johannean question? Give the probable dates for the gospel 
and epistles of John. 

. What is an apocalypse, and what principle should control in its interpre- 


tation? RusH RHEES. 


. What is the New Testament? 

. What are the books of the New Testament ? 

When and by whom were these books written ? 

. How may the books of the New Testament be divided ? 

. What is the contents of the synoptic gospels ? 

. What is the contents of the gospel of John? 

. What is the contents of the book of Acts ? 

. What is the contents of the Pauline and catholic epistles ? 

. What is the contents of the epistle to the Hebrews? 

. What is the contents of the book of Revelation? E. L. Curtis. 

. What are the names of the books of the New Testament, and into what. 
four divisions do they fall ? 

. What are the synoptical gospels, and what are their characteristics ? 

. What are the Logia or sayings, and what is their relation to our present 
synoptical gospels? 

. What is the purpose of the gospel of St. John, and wherein does it differ 
from the synoptical gospels? 

. What are the contents and what the object of the book of Acts? 

. Name the epistles of St. Paul in the order of their dates. 

What was their occasion and what their purpose ? 

. What are the catholic epistles, and what are their characteristics ? 

. What other epistle or epistles, by whom written, and for what purpose ? 
. What is the object of the book of Revelation ? J. P. PETERS. 
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III. BIBLICAL REVELATION. 


In what ways has God made revelations to man? 
. Why is a record of revelation necessary ? 
. Howand through whom were the revelations given? 
. How far do the peculiarities of the people through whom and to whom 
they were given affect the form of the revelations ? 

. Why must they be progressive ? 
. Are the underlying ideas of each revelation permanent ? 
. What is the ultimate test of the universal need of a given revelation ? 
. Through whom was the most perfect revelation made to man? 
. What is the greatest and most comprehensive truth revealed in the New 
Testament ? 
. Why do we first have in the New Testament a revelation of the future life ? 
SAMUEL IvEs CuRTISs, 
. What is the first duty of man? 
. What rule has God given us to guide our lives in the way of his pardon 
and peace? 
. How do we know that the Scriptures contain a revelation from God ? 
4. What do the Scriptures principally teach? 

. What is revealed to us by the account of the disobedience of Adam and 
Eve? 
. How did God reveal himself in the covenant made with Abraham and 

his household ? 

. What parts of the Old Testament revelation were abolished by Christ ? 
. What is revealed to us in the sacrifices ordered to be offered in the Old 
Testament ? 
. What revelation of the Messiah was made in the Old Testament ? 
. What special revelation of God did Jesus give? 
. What was the gospel which Paul declared was revealed unto him by 
Christ ? 
What is the place of God’s law in man’s religious life ? 
. What is the prayer which Jesus taught his disciples ? 
. How did Jesus sum up all the law and the prophets ? 
. How are our religious faith and knowledge connected with God’s revela- 
tion in the Scriptures ? 

In what sense does God's spirit still make revelations to men? 

H. M. Scorr. 


If God grants the manifestation of himself to men (1) in providential 
events (revelation) and (2) in the interpretation of these events by men of 
God (inspiration), what title have the Scripture writings to the unique 
reverence of Christians? 

. Does the authority of Scripture extend to all its statements and implica- 
tions, or only to the didactic intention of the writer ? 
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. What is known as to the date and origin of the historical books of the 
Old Testament? Of the prophetic and other books? 

. What is known of the process of canonization from the promulgation of 
the book of the covenant (2 Kings 23:3) to the closing of the collection 
of Hebrew sacred literature? 

. To what do the teachings of Jesus owe their authority in the church? 
What relation have the letters of Paul and apostolic men, the gospels, 
and other New Testament writings to the teaching of Jesus? 

. What is known as to the date and origins of the historical books of the 
New Testament? Of its other books? 

What is the general outcome of study into the history of the transmis- 
sion of the biblical writings as to the accuracy of their text? 

. What considerations have ultimately controlled in the inclusion of the 
canonical books and the exclusion of the apocryphal ? 

. What constitutes the Bible an organic unit and guarantees the adequacy 
of the present Protestant canon? BENJAMIN W. Bacon. 


What are the revelations of Genesis ? 

What are the revelations of Amos? 

. What are the revelations of Isaiah? 

What are the revelations of the synoptics ? 

What are the revelations of Paul? 

What are the reveiations of the epistle to the Hebrews? 

What are the revelations of John? 

Is the biblical revelation progressive ? 

Is the biblical revelation consistent with error ? 

Is the biblical revelation final and complete ? D. A. Hares. 
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. The central religious principle of the pre-exilic prophets. 
Their ethical teaching as compared with the popular practice. 

. Comparison with religion and ethics of Egypt and Greece. 

. The culture and ethics of the later lawbooks and prophets. 

. The wisdom books: ethics of Proverbs— pessimism of Ecclesiastes. 
The spiritual element in the Psalms. 

. The religious ideas of the Sermon on the Mount. 

. Paul’s point of view. 

. Religious conceptions in Colossians, Ephesians, Hebrews, and the fourth 
gospel. 

. The ethics of the New Testament. C. H. Toy. 


. Why does the Christian church claim the truths of the Bible to be given 
by divine revelation ? 

. How shall we describe the special, most essential characteristics of the 
biblical revelation ? 
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What are we to understand by the inspiration of the Bible? 
How do all seeming discrepancies and defects in the biblical writings 
affect the Christian doctrine of biblical revelation and inspiration ? 


. In what relation does all of biblical revelation stand to the person and 


teachings of Christ ? 

How should the Christian use the Bible as his “rule of faith and 
practice’? 

In what relation do the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments stand 
to the Christian church, and to its work of evangelizing the world ? 
Whence comes that authority by reason of which the biblical writings 
are called ‘“ //o/y Scriptures”’ and Word of God’’? 

How should Christians regard the use of the Bible as related to the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, and as a means of grace? 

What helps may a Christian most profitably employ to the better under- 


“ 
standing of the true “Word of God” ? 


What is a revelation ? 

In what sense is the Bible a revelation? 

What evidences establish the claim that the Bible is a revelation ? 

What is inspiration ? 

In what sense is the Bible an inspired revelation ? 

What evidences establish the claim that the Bible is an inspired revela- 
tion? 

What is the function of authority in religion? 

In what sense is the Bible authoritative ? 


g. To what extent is the authority of biblical revelation dependent on our 


knowledge of the authorship and date of its several parts? 
To what extent is the authority of biblical revelation dependent on the 


scientific and historical accuracy of the Bible? 
RusH RHEES. 


. Why are both the Old and New Testaments to be received as sacred or 


of divine authority ? 

What are the principal subjects of divine revelation ? 

How is God revealed in the Old Testament respecting his being and 
character ? 


. What is the substance of the divine requirements of man revealed in 


the Old Testament ? 
Wherein are these requirements principally expressed ? 


6. What is the redemptive purpose revealed in the Old Testament ? 


Wherein does the New Testament revelation differ from that of the Old 
Testament? 


. What is the new knowledge revealed in the New Testament respecting 


the being and character of God? 
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What is the new knowledge revealed in the New Testament respecting 
the divine requirements of man? 


10. What is the new knowledge revealed in the New Testament respecting 


the redemptive purpose ? 


. Who was the founder of the religion of Israel, and what was the nature 


of his revelation ? 
What was the spiritual effect of David and his kingdom in the devel- 
opment of the religions life of Israel ? 


. Who were the prophets, and what did they teach? 
. When and how did the Jews become true monotheists ? 
. When and how did they reach the doctrine of resurrection and future 


life ? 


. What was the Jewish doctrine of the Messiah ? . 


How and why is Jesus called Christ ? 


. What was the essence of his revelation of God? 
. How was his religion founded ? 
. How and by whom was it made a universal religion ? 


J. P. PETERS. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE- 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. ITS GENERAL SCOPE. 

THE subject treated in this series of studies is so extensive 
and the number of topics to be considered is so great that in the 
nature of things it is impracticable to give specific references to 
literature in connection with each topic. The student is referred 
in general to the following books: Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
1893; Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, of which three volumes 
have thus far been issued; Encyclopedia Biblica, edited by T. K. 
Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black, of which the first volume only 
has as yet appeared; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archa- 
ologie; Benzinger, Hebraische Archdologie; W. R. Smith, Lectures 
on the Religion of the Semites (second edition, 1894); Schultz, 
Old Testament Theology, Vol. 1, pp. 174-220, 337-406; Vol. II, 
pp. 65-78; Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 
1-167; Green, The Hebrew Feasts, etc.* 

For the sake of brevity it seems unwise, and in view of the 
organization of the material it is unnecessary, to insert questions 
and suggestions as aids to study. The reader should study care- 
fully in connection with each topic the passages cited in the 
parallel column, which furnish the basis for the statements made 
in the body of the text. 


§1. Three Elements Enter into Religion. — The reli- 
gion of an individual or nation depends upon the promi- 
nence given to one or another of these elements : 

Ps, 103:1; 150. (t) Worship, or, more technically, cu/t, a word which 
expresses the general attitude of the individual or group 
of individuals toward that outside higher world of 


* Reference may also be made to JOHN D. Davis, A Dictionary of the Bible. 
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supernatural or divine existence, and which includes the 
outward acts that in various forms symbolize the inward 
thought. 

(2) Belief, or, more technically, creed, a word which 
expresses the peculiar intellectual position entertained 
by an individual or group of individuals concerning cer- 
tain facts supposed to be essential, and their explanation. 

(3) Conduct, or, more technically, e¢hics, which includes 
all the acts and feelings of man in so far as they are 
related to his duties to himself and to his fellows, and 
to the fundamental ideas of right and wrong. 

§2. Three Great Channels of Revelation are found in 
the Old Testament; through these, separately and 
together, there has come down to us a wonderful story 
of the interworking of God and man. These are: 

(1) The word of the prophet, including the utter- 
ances through centuries of that unique order established 
to give to the Hebrew nation and to the world the 
“word” of God. 

(2) The counsel of the sage, including the wise say- 
ings and philosophical teachings (in the form of proverbs, 
riddles, essays, dialogues, etc.) found, for example, in the 
books of Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes. 

(3) The ¢xstruction (or law) of the priest, which forms 
the subject of consideration in this and the following 
articles. 

§ 3. The Place of Worship is First of All to be Noticed. 
—In ancient times because it seemed to men that certain 
places were more favored by the gods than others, in 
modern times because men fancy that a certain environ- 
‘ment is especially conducive to the spirit of worship, the 
place has always been a subject of greatest importance. 
The place was in early days something connected with 
nature: 

(1) High places, or hills, were especially sought as 
being the abode of God. 

(2) Zrees of a notable character are frequently referred 
to as connected with worship. 

(3) Springs, or wells, are places by the side of which 
angels were thought to dwell. 
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(4) Sacred stones are mentioned as places to which 
the god came to meet his worshiper, and on which food 
is placed or libations of oil poured out. 

In each of these places Jehovah has shown his pres- 
ence, and it is for this reason that the hill or tree or 
spring or stone is sacred. (From Numb. 22: 41 it is to 
be seen that this idea of sacred places was found among 
other nations; cf. also Isa. 16: 12.) 

The place was also often something of a more or less 
artificial character, as is seen in the use of — 

(5) Zhe altar, which was sometimes only of loose 
earth thrown up; at others, of unhewn stone; at still 
others, of gold and precious stones. ‘This altar was the 
refuge and asylum of him who fled the hand of ven- 
geance, the witness of vows, the place on which the sac- 
rifice was laid. 

(6) Zhe ark, or chest, a sacred box in which certain 
sacred things were deposited ; used in case of war, 
because it was thought to afford protection ; designated 
as a place of communion with God. 

(7) The tent, or tabernacle, a dwelling in which the 
ark is preserved, and around which the holiest associa- 
tions cluster. Moses makes most practical use of it, and 
it comes to occupy an important place in Hebrew thought 
and tradition. 

(8) Zhe temple, which with the progress of civilization 
(the establishment of courts and the building of palaces) 
takes the place of the tent, as being more dignified than 
a tent. There was (a) Solomon’s temple, erected at a 
significant period of national development; (4) the tem- 
ple of Ezekiel’s vision, which was destined to play an 
important part in the history of Israel’s religious 
thought ; and (c) the second temple, erected with some 
disappointment, after the return from exile. 

It is to be noted, once more, that communion with 
God is sought and obtained in connection with natural 
places (hills, trees, springs, stones) and with places 
constructed by man (altars, ark, tent, temple). It will 
be at a later time, when temples are destroyed, men 
are scattered, groups living here and there, when the 
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realistic conception gives place to the idealistic, and 
the material to the spiritual, that synagogues and 
churches will spring into existence, and, thus in still 
another form, satisfy the inward craving of humanity 
for a sacred place, in which to offer worship to the unseen 
powers. 

§ 4. The Priest, or Minister of worship, was the second 
necessity of worship, the first being the place. It is the 
priest who conducts the worship. 

(1) His function was threefold: to carry the ark, to 
minister to Jehovah, to blessin hisname. In the earliest 
times the need of having some such priest was felt, his 
presence being thought to be attended with peculiar 
blessing. 

(z) The priest-idea became so strong in Israel that 
the nation itself was understood to be a nation of priests, 
or a priestly nation, set apart to minister to the other 
nations of the world. After the exile, kings cease to sit 
on Israel’s throne; and priests, under the form of a 
hierarchy, control the affairs of the nation. This fact 
shows how great a rdéle the priest plays in Israelitish 
history. 

(3) Besides the priests and prophets who served and 
spoke for Jehovah, there were at many times in Israel’s 
history priests and prophets whose lives were devoted to 
the service of other gods. 

§5. Sacrifice was the most significant act of worship 
in ancient times. 

(1) At first this was a social meal, a banquet in which 
the offerer and his friends participated and to which the 
deity was invited. There are frequent references to such 
sacrificial meals in which the members of a family, or of 
a clan, or, indeed, of a whole nation take part. This meal 
was full of joy, sometimes boisterous. ‘Those who par- 
ticipated were eating and drinking with the deity ; it was 
a communion of the worshiper and his god. 

(2) In later times sacrifice becomes more formal, and 
gradually grows into an exclusively religious act. The 
prophets strongly denounce sacrifice in which the true 
spirit of worship is lacking, or which in itself, without a 
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proper life, is thought to gain Jehovah’s favor. The 
book of Leviticus is devoted to the subject of sacrifice, 
viz., the method, the kinds, etc., etc. This more formal 
and exclusively religious conception of sacrifice comes to 
prevail universally in the last centuries of Israel’s history. 

(3) Several different kinds of offerings or sacrifice 
were distinguished, according as each expressed a par- 
ticular purpose, or was presented by a particular method ; 
among these were : 

(a) The burnt-offering, which consisted of the burning 
of a whole animal of the proper kind upon an altar as an 
offering to Jehovah. 

(6) The peace-offering, which was also an animal sacri- 
fice, but differed from the burnt-offering in that it 
provided for the giving of only the blood and certain 
specified parts of the animal to Jehovah, the rest being 
eaten by the sacrificial guests. 

(c) The drink-offering, which was a libation of wine,. 
or oil, usually made in connection with other offerings. 

(d) The incense-offering, in which fragrant spices were 
burned with the thought that the rising fragrance was 
acceptable to Jehovah. ; 

(e) The trespass-offering, which was made for the pur- 
pose of expiating offenses against Jehovah and man in 
which the damage could be estimated and covered by 
compensation ; the blood of the animal was poured out 
to Jehovah, the fat was burned on the altar, and the rest 
was the perquisite of the priests. 

(f) The sin-offering, which occupied a very important 


; place in the cultus and of which the emphasis placed 
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upon the shedding of blood is a conspicuous feature ; 
the specifications for this part of the ritual are very com- 
plete and detailed. 

(g) The heave-offering, consisting of certain portions 
of the sacrifice that were given over to the priests and 
were waved by them before the altar as a token of the 
fact that they belonged to Jehovah, but had been given 
over by him to the priests. 

(4) Great care was taken as to the materials which 
might enter into a sacrifice. These were in general flesh, 
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fine flour or meal, incense, oil, wine, cakes of dough, 
salt. Here again important conceptions were associated 
with each of the materials, and regulations were enacted 
prescribing the exact character and amount of materials 
to be used. 

§ 6. The Times of Worship were an important item, for 
these were the feast occasions ; these were often merely 
the social meals of a clan; or, in other cases, connected 
with a pilgrimage. They had their origin in connection 
with the times of the moon and the seasons, arising, as 
they did, out of the pastoral or agricultural life. Men 
whose hearts have the same tendencies are drawn 
together, and in the act of association there is worship ; 
for the more closely they are united, the nearer they may 
come to God. To know more of God is itself to worship 
him, and the highest form of worship is, perhaps, that 
which involves communion with others as well as with 
God. 

(1) There were three great feasts, the first coming in 
the springtime, the second in the early summer, the 
third in the autumn. These correspond roughly to 
the more modern Easter, Pentecost, and Thanksgiving 
seasons. 

(2) There were also special feasts and feast days, 
which in early times seem to have been of a joyous 
character. 

(3) There were days, like the Day of Atonement, 
which were days of affliction rather than of joy. 

(4) There were also fast days, as well as feast days, 
celebrating some great calamity. 

§ 7. Other Acts of Worship.— In connection with and 
forming a part of worship were several specific acts, 
such as— 

(1) Prayer; this was always implied in the act of 
sacrifice, but very frequently it was independent of 
sacrifice. If the deity is a person, and if he has real inter- 
est in his clan or tribe or people, he will surely listen to 
them, when in distress their heart appeals for succor ; 
and also when in joy they express appreciation of some 
great favor which he has shown them. Abraham’s prayer 
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for the city in which his relatives dwelt is characteristic 
of the earliest and the latest periods of civilization, and 
is thoroughly typical of humanity. 

(2) Zhe vow was a kind of prayer, very common in 
ancient times, and, when once made, regarded as invio- 
lable. The vow sometimes involved a simple gift; at 
others, perhaps, as in the case of Jephthah, the sacrifice 
of a human life; at still others, as in the case of the 
Nazirite, it signified setting apart to the service of God. 

(3) The oracle and dream, as methods of ascertaining 
the divine will, must be counted as acts of worship. In 
these methods, as in all the others, the Israelites did not 
differ from the other ancient nations in the midst of 
whom they dwelt. 

(4) Sorcery was also employed in many forms, for 
there were diviners, augurers, enchanters, charmers, con- 
sulters with familiar spirits, wizards, and necromancers ; 
but acts of this kind were always forbidden. 

(5) Music and dancing were accompaniments of wor- 
ship. If worship is the expression of the heart in com- 
munion with God, it must include melody and rhythm, 
sound and movement. Music has always formed a part 
of worship, and in many cases dancing has accompanied, 
not only festival, but worship. 

§ 8. Songs and Hymns of Worship.—These furnish us, 
perhaps, the highest product of the priest-work; for, 
although much of the Psalter is prophetic in its character, 
by far the greater part is the high and holy expression 
of the soul of individual or nation in its deepest com- 
munion with God; and nowhere in all literature may 
religious songs of so tender and deep a character be 
found as in the Hebrew Psalter, the hymn-book of the 
Hebrew temple, the work of the Hebrew priest. These 
have been variously and quite minutely classified; but 
here reference may be limited to — 

(1) Songs of thanksgiving, in which gratitude is 
expressed for great favors received from Jehovah and his 
praises are gladly sung. 

(2) Songs of petition and prayer, in which the poet 
pleads for the intervention of Jehovah in behalf of 
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himself or of Israel, bringing deliverance from difficulty 
and danger, or restoration to divine favor. 

(3) Songs of penitential confession, in which the sin- 
ner pours out his confession of sin and guilt. 

§ 9. Laws Regulating Worship and Life were, likewise, 
largely formulated, promulgated, and executed by the 
priests. Legislation, therefore, in its stricter sense, was 
the function of the priests, rather than of the prophets or 
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sages. The priest’s work included something more than | 


the various elements which enter into or are connected 
with what we would today call worshi~. In those days 
the religious life and the secular life were the same. 
Religion and politics were the same. This means that 
it was impossible to draw a line between religious life 
and ordinary life. The priest’s work dealt with both. It 
had to do, consequently, with such matters as the treat- 
ment of one’s neighbor’s cattle, the treatment of birds, 
the building of a house. There were laws, for example, 
concerning the harvest, the oppression of the poor, the 
treatment of defectives, tale-bearing, etc., etc. These 
passages are examples only, taken from the great lawbooks 
like Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy. It is to be 
understood, of course, that these laws, as they are from 
time to time formulated, include the teachings of the 
prophets and sages, as they appear and do their work 
and pass away. But in addition to these laws of soci- 
ological character there were the laws which regulated 
the details of worship in all respects, ¢. g., the priest, his 
dress, his maintenance, the offerings, their material, etc., 
etc. These more strictly come into consideration in 
connection with topics already discussed (cf. §§ 3, 7). 

§ 10. The History of Worship was naturally written or 
compiled by priests, and thus constitutes a part of the 
priest-work of the Old Testament. The history of Israel, 
as we find it in the books of Samuel and Kings, had already 
been written (about 550 B.C.). This history was prepared 
from a wholly prophetic point of view. It was intended 
to teach prophetic lessons, especially those connected 
with the idea of the enormity of sin and its disastrous 
consequences. At a later date (about 300 B. C.) the 
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priests undertook to traverse the field of sacred history, 
and in so doing used, to some extent, the same original 
pant be op sources. This priestly history is found in the books of 
-* ra 23:21- Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. In these books the 
thought always uppermost is that of the Azstory of worship. 
Its purpose was to assist in establishing regular service 
in the second temple, and to kindle in the hearts of the 
people a national life and spirit, and respect for the insti- 
tutions of the national religion. The differences in matter, 
tone, and spirit between the prophetic and the priestly 
histories is easily seen by a comparison of the treatment 

which each gives to the same subject, ¢. g.-: 

(1) The dedication of the temple. 


1 Chron., chaps. (2) The transfer of the ark to Jerusalem. 
28, 29; compare 
1 Kings 1: 32- (3) The accession of Solomon. 
1 Chron. , chap. (4) The account of the plague in David’s reign. 
‘ Sim. chap. (5) The sin of David with Bathsheba, which is not 


mentioned in Chronicles. 

I oa chaps. (6) The organization of the priests and Levites and 
temple officials, which is treated in full in Chronicles, and 
not mentioned in Samuel and Kings. 

It is proposed, after this general view of the work of the priests as 
a whole, to undertake to do five things in the following series of 
studies : 

(1) To trace the history of worship from the beginning to the end 
of the Old Testament times, through the early, the middle, and the 
late periods. 

(2) To classify and note the elements of worship in the Hebrew 
Psalter, the Christian’s Book of Psalms. 

(3) To analyze and present the essential points of interest in the 
histories which the priests themselves prepared, and which are found 
in the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

(4) To determine the great ideas which entered into and controlled 
the priest-work. 

(5) To explain as far as it may be possible (2) the purpose and 
spirit of this priest-element as it appears in its various forms in Israel- 
itish history and literature ; (4) the permanent, as distinguished from 
the transitory, elements which it contained ; (¢) the contribution which 
it made to Christianity, or, in other words, its relationship to Chris- 
tianity. 
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Exploration and Discodery. 


An Early Christian Hymn.— Students of early Christian literature 
are placed under new obligations to Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, the 
discoverers of the Oxyrhynchus Logia, by their publication of an inter- 
esting Christian hymn from a fourth-century papyrus recently pur- 
chased by them in Egypt for Lord Amherst’s collection." 

The hymn consists of twenty-five lines, each divided into three 
verses (the twenty-fifth into two), each verse consisting of seven long 
syllables or their equivalents. The author was less scrupulous as to 
metrical quantities than as to accentual considerations, for the verses 
almost without exception have an accent on the syllable before the last, 
while long and short syllables are not always properly distinguished. 
In this peculiarity of accent the hymn resembles another fourth- 
century poem, the Ad Virgines Exhortatio of Gregory of Nazianzos. The 
hymn is not only metrical and accentual, however ; it is also alphabetic. 
The several lines, until the last, begin with the several letters of the 
Greek alphabet in order, and the three verses in a line begin with the 
same letter. The hymn is thus, as its editors describe it, an elaborate 
metrical, and they might have added accentual, acrostic. 

Beyond this point the hymn does not readily lend itself to analysis. 
The lines seem logically independent, like the stanzas of many modern 
hymns. Each line has a sort of unity, and the ends of verses usually 
coincide with pauses in thought, in ways that sometimes suggest the 
parallelism of Hebrew psalms. Indeed, the alphabetic structure as 
well as the parallelism of this hymn recalls the Psalms, ¢. g., Ps. 119, 
which is an alphabetic psalm with eight verses to a letter, just as this 
hymn is alphabetic with three verses to a letter. The peculiar ¢7ip/e 
parallelism —¢ristichs—which is the striking literary feature of this 
hymn, is also a recognized form of Hebrew poetry, well illustrated 
in Ps. 5:11, but nowhere in our Psalter so rigidly carried through 
as in this hymn. Amid much that is purely hortatory there appear 

* The Amherst Papyri. Being an Account of the Greek Papyri in the Collection 
of the Right Hon. Lord Amherst of Hackney, F.S.A., at Didlington Hall, Norfolk. 
By BERNARD P. GRENFELL, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., Dublin, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and ARTHUR S. Hunt, M.A., Senior Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
formerly Scholar of Queen’s College. Part I: The Ascension of Isaiah and Other 
Theological Fragments. With nine plates. London: Henry Frowde, Igoo. 
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references to the life of Jesus almost sufficient to forin an ‘ Apostles’ 
Creed,” and now and again, especially toward the close of the hymn, 
the fires of punishment are dwelt upon. 

The hymn is here reprinted in full, substantially as translated by 
its discoverers, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. Gaps in the papyrus are 
indicated by dots. The better to show the structure of the hymn, 
the verses have been printed one below another, each stanza of three 
verses representing a line of the papyrus, and opposite each stanza is 
placed the Greek letter with which each of that stanza’s verses begins. 


A (Two verses missing.) 
That thou mayst receive immortal life. 


Thou hast escaped the heavy ordinance of a lawless 
(One verse missing.) 


Thou hast come to the marriage feast of the king. 
‘The marriage feast ....... 
. . . that thou disfigure not thyself. 


Speak no more in double words 
Without..... 
(One verse missing.) 


Some come in sheep’s 
Clothing, who are inwardly wolves 
from afar. 


Seek to live with the saints, 
Seek to receive life, 
Seek to escape the fire. 


H_ Hold fast the hope which thou hast learned, 
Which the Master determined for thee, 
(One verse missing.) 


God came bringing many blessings, 
He wrought a triple victory over death, 
(One verse missing.) 


Jesus who suffered for this, 
Saying, I give my back, 
That thou fall not a prey to death. 


Glorious are the ordinances of God ; 
In all things he suffers as an example, 
That thou mayst have glorious life. 


He washed in Jordan, 
He washed as an example, 
His is the stream that cleanseth. 
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He abode on the mount and was tempted, 
And greatly 
(One verse missing.) 


Now work out thine inheritance, 
Now is the time for thee to give, 
Even now, to them that hunger greatly. 


God said, Feed the stranger, 
The stranger and the helpless, 
That thou mayst escape the fire. 


The Father sent Him to suffer, 
Who has received eternal life, 
Who has received power over immortality. 


He preached the gospel to His servants, saying, 
The poor [shall possess] a kingdom, 
Theirs is the inheritance. 


He was scourged as an example, 
In order to give an impulse to all, 
. . in order to destroy death. 


In order that thou after death mayst see resurrection, 
That thou mayst see the light to eternity, 
That thou mayst receive the God of lights. 


O the rest of the sorrowful, 
O the leaping of the [lame?], 
O the fire, fearful for the wicked. 


Freely hast thou come under grace, 
Listen to the prayer of the poor, 
Speak no more arrogantly. 


Fearful . . . is the fire, 
Fearful for evermore, 
Yea, fearful is the fire for the wicked. 


(One verse missing.) 
Christ, even crowns of the saints, 
But for the wicked .. . the fire. 


(One verse missing.) 
Singing psalms with the saints, 
. . « feed the soul evermore. 


(One verse missing.) 
Forget never what thou hast learned, 
That thou mayst receive what he told thee. 


(One verse missing.) 
. . . death thou canst no longer . 
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The Council of Seventy. 


There is certainly an increasing interest in Bible study both in the 
churches and among ministers and leaders of religious thought. This 
“revival,” as it may well be called, may not yet be apparent to all, but 
its influence is felt in many localities. Perhaps the pulse of such 
movements is indicated most quickly by such organizations as the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, since they are responsible for 
so much work along this line. By January 1, 1901, there will be ten 
thousand persons studying under the direction of the Institute. The 
largest increase in the membership has been in connection with its 
popular four-years’ outline-study course. Of the above number over 
nine thousand are working in these courses. There are some unusually 
large clubs this year, as the following statistics will testify: About 
four hundred churches are using the courses in church Bible classes ; 
of this number thirty classes have between thirty and forty members, 
twelve between forty and fifty members, eleven between fifty and sixty 
members, three between sixty and seventy members, one between 
seventy and eighty members, one between eighty and ninety members, 
one between ninety and one hundred; one has one hundred and 
eighteen ; one, one hundred and thirty-three, and one, one hundred and 
eighty-five members. In many cases these classes represent much 
larger numbers, since the ministers who lead them publish the daily 
readings upon the church calendar, and the church as a whole is read- 
ing while the members of the club study and meet for special reviews 
and comparison of results. When a church begins to study the Bible 
under the leadership of its pastor, some revivifying influence must cer- 
tainly follow. We give below some comments from the leaders of 
classes : 

“My people are enthusiastic over the work. Our weekly church meeting 
in connection with which the club meeting is held was never so well attended 
or so helpful. We are under great obligations to the Institute for providing 
such a course.” 

“I can recommend these courses to ministers, as I have gotten the mate- 
rial for at least six sermons out of the October work.” 

“ There is a great deal of enthusiasm about the study of the Bible here. It 
is not confined to our own church. Many others are asking about our work.” 
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“ You will be pleased to know that the work of our circle has awakened 
great enthusiasm among our people. Last evening we had ninety present. 
To accommodate some who cannot attend on Sunday evening a second 
section of the circle meets on Wednesday afternoon.” 

“I wish to thank you for initiating such a work. Our people will obtain 
more real help from our club than from the two sermons each Sunday in the 
pulpit.” 

“ We meet every Friday afternoon, and the interest is almost intense.” 

“| think the second month of the Old Testament Sages the finest thing in 
the way of help I have ever met with.” 

To the plan for observing a Bible-study Sunday much of the inter- 
est which has developed into Institute classes may be traced. Minis- 
ters were surprised to find the people ready, only the definite proposition 
being needed to set them at work. Eight hundred pastors have 
coéperated in the movement, and in many churches classes have been 
organized and material other than that issued by the Institute used. 

The work done in these classes is simple and not exacting. The 
results, measured by the standards of specialists, are small, and yet there 
must be a beginning in every subject, and the courses attempt only an 
introductory study. 

In this connection a question is already presenting itself, namely: 
How far will this Bible-study “revival” be effectual in evangelization ? 
Does the study of the Bible lead to “conversion ” as effectually as exhor- 
tation or the old-fashioned revival? If so, must it be a special kind 
of Bible study, or does the simple, straightforward knowledge of the facts 
of the inspired history, showing as they do the eternal principles of 
justice, mercy, and truth, carry more conversive power than the words 
of men? These are questions to be considered by every minister 
whose congregation consists of people of average intelligence. If 
experiment must be the test, then the experiment should not be delayed. 
What if the week of prayer should be followed by a general attempt to 
enlist the members of the church in the systematic study of the Bible ? 
Certainly the people would be ready for it: the excercise would be a 
spiritually healthy one, and new life and spiritual growth must eventu- 
ally be the result. 
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GMork and GHorkers. 


THE Germans, who but a few years ago were expressing their envy 
of the rapidity with which English and American scholars were 
popularizing the results of the best of modern biblical investigations, 
have themselves learned this art in a manner in which they in turn 
can furnish a model for the English-speaking theological world. 
They are entitled to the envy of others for having such modern 
translations of the Scriptures as Kautzsch’s Old Testament and 
Weizsacker’s New Testament, in which in a nutshell the best results of 
special investigations are offered to the general Bible student. To 
make this all the more available, the house of Mohr, at Freiburg, is 
bringing out a minor edition of these translations, with all the critical 
paraphernalia omitted, and at a nominal price, furnishing the people at 
large a really modern version of the Scriptures, written about as it 
would have been penned if the apostles, prophets, and evangelists had 
thought their thoughts and penned their words in the nineteenth cen- 
tury instead of the two thousand and more years ago. With this 
popular edition, and the Nestle critical edition of the New Testament 
text to be had for twenty-five cents, the Germans offer students the 
popular means of a close study of the Word not at the disposal of the 
general Bible reader anywhere else. And to make matters even better, 
Professor Luthardt, the veteran protagonist of conservative theology in 
Leipzig, has made use of his leisure, since he has discontinued his 
lectures, to prepare an entirely new and modern translation. of the 
four gospels, with brief notes, which, from the standpoint of the more 
conservative school, gives compactly the results of gospel research. 
It is published in four little volumes by Dé6rffling & Francke, of 
Leipzig. 


Ir is almost impossible to keep account of the extraordinary devel- 
opments in popular Bible study. Reports from all portions of the 
country indicate an almost epochal movement in the interest of a 
better study of the Bible. Among the more important instances which 
have recently come to our attention is the change in the policy of the 
Little Pilgrim, a child’s paper published by the Pilgrim Press (Con- 
gregational) for the youngest members of the Sunday school. It will 
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hereafter be a Bible-story paper. The Evangelical Lutheran church 
has been working for several years toward a graded curriculum for its 
Sunday schools not unlike that recently published in the BiBLIcaL 
WorLpb. From the Bedford branch of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. 
comes a series of pamphlets dealing with Bible study for boys, as well 
as a prospectus for another Bible school, and the syllabus upon “The 
Child and the Bible,” elsewhere noticed in this journal. The Episco- 
palian body of New York is already engaged in an aggressive reform 
of its lay teaching. There is also a proposition well in hand for hold- 
ing a pan-American Bible-study congress in Buffalo, July-August, 
1got, at the time of the Pan-American Exposition. All these are but 
a few of many indications looking toward a universal revival in Bible 
study which shall break away from the artificial and deadening methods 
of the past. It is to be hoped that those who have in charge the Inter- 
national Lessons will judge it wise to follow, if they cannot lead, in 
this great movement. 


A BIBLE college is to be held at Montclair, N. J., January to June, 
1901. The principal of the college is W. W. White, Ph.D., who will 
himself give continuous courses during the sessions of the college 
upon the Old Testament, the New Testament, the Acts, and the early 
epistles of Paul; a course on prayer, a course on the Holy Spirit. 


Other special lectures will be given by Professor ‘Ira M. Price, Ph.D.; 
Rev. W. M. McPheeters, D.D.; Professor Robert W. Rogers, Ph.D., D.D.; 
Rev. Henry G. Weston, D.D.; Professor William G. Ballantine, D.D.; 
Professor Edward I. Bosworth; Professor Marcus Dods, D.D.; Rev. 
Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D.; Professor Melanchthon W. Jacobus, 
D.D.; Mr. Robert E. Speer; Rev. Harlan P. Beach; Mr. J. Campbell 
White. The expense for the entire twenty weeks is $30, exclusive of 
board. 


Tue Morning Star Publishing House, Boston, publishes a little 
book by Professor A. W. Anthony, of Cobb Divinity School, entitled 
The Sunday School: Its Progress in Method and Scope. This little tract 
has in it a large amount of condensed common-sense, which every 
teacher in the Sunday school should read. It is not concerned primarily 
with what seems to be a vital question— namely, the method of teach- 
ing the Bible — but deals with the matter in a broader way. It would 
be a good thing if Sunday-school superintendents would distribute it 
among their teachers. 


Potes and Opinions. 


The Many-Sided Moses.— Hon. Charles Francis Adams, in a note 
appended to his recent address at the dedication of the building of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, thus discusses the accom- 
plishments of Moses: “Owing to the hold which the Hebrew theology 
has obtained on all modern thought, the standards of judgment 
usually applied to historical characters have not been applied to 
Moses. He has been treated as exceptional. Meanwhile, judged by 
those standards, it may not unfairly be questioned whether Moses was 
not the most many-sided human being of whom any record exists, 
and the one whose influence on the history of the race has been most 
far-reaching. He constitutes almost a class by himself in that he 
seems to have been equally great as a philosopher, a lawgiver, a 
theologist, a poet, a soldier, an executive magistrate, and a historian. 
Compare him, for instance, with Julius Cesar, also a many-sided man, 
whose influence over human events is perceptible even to the present 
time. A consummate military commander and political organizer, 
Cesar wrote his Commentaries. As a strategist he may have been 
superior to Moses; and yet it is very questionable whether he ever 
executed a more brilliant or successful movement than the march out 
of Egypt or the passage of the Red Sea. The campaigns of the 
Israelites seem to have been uniformly both planned and carried out 
in a very masterly way. On the other hand, as a literary product, the 
De Bello Gallico is in no way comparable to Exodus. Asa _ philoso- 
pher, the authority of him who wrote the book of Genesis was undis- 
puted until well into the present century ; and is even now implicitly 
accepted by the great mass of those calling themselves Christians. 
The binding character of the decalogue is still recognized, and it lies 
at the basis of modern legislation. As a poet, Homer distinctly pales 
before the Israelite, while both Dante and Milton drew from him their 
inspiration. ‘There is no epic which in sublimity of movement as 
well as human interest compares with the books of Moses. As a 
chief magistrate the Hebrew molded, or at least left his imprint on, a 
race which has proved the most marked and persistent in type the 
earth has yet produced. Jesus Christ was of it. Finally, as a historian, 
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while the learning and judgment of Moses would not stand the test 
of modern criticism, his narrative was accepted as incontrovertible 
until within the memory of those now living, and has passed into 
common speech. 

“What other man in all recorded history presents such a singular 
and varied record ?” 

Such an appreciation is interesting, not alone as coming from one 
who believes that ‘no scholar or man of reflection now believes that 
Moses was any more inspired than Homer, Julius Cesar, or Thomas 
Carlyle,” but also from its indifference—to use no stronger word —to 
current opinions as regards the Pentateuch. Is it, however, an over- 
statement ? 


The Correspondence between Professor Dods and Dr. Kerr.—The 
British press has been publishing a correspondence between Dr. 
Kerr, of Glasgow, and Professor Dods, of Edinburgh, relative to certain 
statements of the latter in an address given upon the Bible and Critt- 
cism as regards inaccuracies in the Bible. Dr. Kerr writes Professor 
Dods asking him to indicate some passages where the errors and dis- 
crepancies of which he speaks are to be found. Professor Dods 
replies that it is not his “business to point out errors in Scrip- 
ture, but to show that, in spite of the errors pointed out, Scrip- 
ture infallibly accomplishes its purpose of presenting Christ to men,” 
and refers his correspondent to certain books where he may get 
the information he desires. Dr. Kerr on the next day replies that 
he is well acquainted with books on biblical criticism, but desires Pro- 
fessor Dods himself to “indicate a dozen of the places where errors and 
discrepancies may be found,” and rather insists that it is the professor’s 
business to ‘state with clearness what the errors are, and where they 
may be found.”” Whereupon Professor Dods replies that he judges Dr. 
Kerr is trying to drag him into controversy, and that, as his corre- 
spondent confessedly knows where to obtain the information he is 
seeking, he declines to enter into any controversy with one whose mind 
is evidently made up. The next day Dr. Kerr writes Professor Dods. 
to the effect that Professor Dods is the one who has originated the con- 
troversy, that he has been in controversy for a quarter of a century, and 
that he insists that Professor Dods shall comply with the request which 
he has made. Whereupon Professor Dods replies that Dr. Kerr is 
mistaken in his statement that he (Professor Dods) believed the Word 
was “honeycombed with errors,” refuses to treat as a simple-minded 
inquirer a man who is evidently seeking controversy, reiterates his 
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belief in the infallibility of Scripture for the purpose for which it was 
given, reminds Dr. Kerr that the “utterance of calumnious statements 
is quite as iniquitous as mistaken opinions,” and requests him to regard 
his letters as* strictly private and for his own perusal. On the saine 
day Dr. Kerr writes Professor Dods that he cannot possibly regard the 
letters as private, maintains that “the members of the Christian church 
will form their own judgment as to whether he is the author of calum- 
nious utterances,” and proceeds to publish the whole correspondence. 

Queries: Is the higher critic under obligation to substantiate state- 
ments with facts, when requested? And is a minister of the gospel 
under any obligation to refrain from publishing a correspondence 
which was undertaken privately,and which he was expressly asked to 
tegard as personal ? 


The Pharaoh Who was Not Drowned.—In the Lxfository Times of 
November there is an abstract of an address delivered by Professor 
Sayce, April 4, concerning the mummy discovered by Loret at Thebes. 
The readers of the BipticaL WorLD were given information about 
this mummy in April, 1899, and it can therefore hardly be said to be 
anything of great novelty, although it does not seem to have bulked 
very largely in the religious press until Professor Sayce put his zmpr?- 
matur upon it. Archeology has generally been claimed by Professor 
Sayce as a protagonist against the ravages of higher criticism. In the 
present instance, as in the case of the stele of Menepthah, Professor 
Sayce makes interesting discoveries, but perhaps the most interesting 
thing of his discovery does not concern the royal mummy itself. 
From before the time of the writer of the 136th psalm, who declared 
that Jehovah “overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea,” the 
ordinary, unarchzological reader of the Scriptures had supposed that 
Pharaoh was drowned as he pursued after his lost slaves. At least, the 
account relates that he went in person after the Israelites with his 
troops, that he came in sight of them, that Jehovah told Moses he 
would ‘get honor upon Pharaoh and upon all his host,” that all 
Pharaoh’s host went into the miraculously divided waters, and that the 
waters “‘returned and covered the chariots and the horsemen, even all 
the host of Pharaoh that went in after them into the sea. There 
remained not so much as one of them.” Professor Sayce accepts the 
identification of the mummy found perhaps two years ago as that of 
the Pharaoh of the oppression, Menepthah II. Evidently he could 
not have been drowned in the Red Sea. We had suspected this 
before from discoveries in Egypt, but now Professor Sayce comes to 
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harmonize the two statements. The Psalmist and less inspired persons 
have all been mistaken. Moses did not mean us to infer that the 
Pharaoh was drowned. He either turned back, or simply came to the 
shore of the sea and watched his army drown. And this Professor 
Sayce regards as the archeological method of defending the historical 
accuracy of the Scriptures! Does he quite disbelieve that Pharaoh 
might have been drowned and his body recovered and afterward 
embalmed ? 


The Courage of the Bible Student.— Professor H. Schultz, in a recent 
Theologische Literaturszeitung, closes a review of Harnack’s Das Wesen 
des Christentums with the wish that theologians not in sympathy with 
Harnack might be impressed through this book with the vital religious 
character given biblical Christianity by a complete recognition of the 
laws of modern historical and natural sciences; and expresses the 
belief that such scholars among the Protestants will not lay the book 
aside without having had new love aroused for the gospel, and a firmer 
confidence in the future of the church of the Reformation. 

It is, indeed, here, if anywhere, that there is hope for intelligent 
faith. Not until the true significance of the Bible is understood will 
men cease to feat the work of men of the laboratory. ‘There is courage 
and energy for him alone who can coérdinate God’s revelations. And 
the first step to such codrdination is the recognition of the supple- 
mentary — not destructive—relation of each. The only man who 
knows of a conflict between science and the Bible is he who has iden- 
tified the Bible with a mechanical theory of inspiration. The secret 
of the success of scientific Bible study in stimulating men to deeper 
confidence in God and Christ and the kingdom, to deeper personal 
piety, and to wider social service, lies just here: It has no fear of new 
facts; it has ‘no fear for the Bible; it believes in a God who is still in 
his universe, a Christ who is still with his followers, and a revelation 
that will be complete only when men have exhausted divine truth. 


Book Rediews. 


General Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. By 
Rev. Francis E. Gicort, S.S., Professor of Sacred Scripture 
in St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. In three volumes. 
Vol. I. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1900. Pp. 606. $2. 

This is the first of three volumes, the second and third of which 
will deal respectively with the special introductions to the study of the 

Old and New Testaments. The work is intended to serve as a text- 

book for theological students. It adopts the historico-critical method 

and is written from a confessedly Roman Catholic point of view. The 
general subjects treated are “ Biblical Canonics,” “ Biblical Textual Criti- 
cism,” “ Biblical Hermeneutics,” with an appendix upon “ Biblical Inspi- 
ration.” The more important distinctive characteristics of the work are 
the following: (1) The facsimiles of manuscripts and inscriptions, for 
which the author is indebted to Dr. Kenyon. (2) The careful manner 
in which the principal facts are presented for the consideration of 
ordinary students. The clear and definite classification of material, 
the synopses in connection with the various chapters, and the many 
additional references by means of which the student may carry his 
investigations farther, make the book, from the student’s point of view, 
an exceedingly satisfactory one. (3) The delicacy, and at the same 
time the pointedness, with which the author contrasts the positions of 
Protestants and Catholics on various points. Thisis seen most clearly 
in the treatment of the subject of inspiration, which is presented under 
two general heads: arguments put forward by Protestants, and proofs 
set forth by Catholics. Under the first the writer presents the great 
importance for Protestants of proving the inspiration of the Bible; the 
arguments drawn from its elevating character, its superhuman structure, 
and its organic unity ; the appeals made to the authority of Christ and 
the apostles, and to that of the early church. The writer emphasizes 
the importance for the Protestant position of proving the infallibility of 
the Bible —a position which the Roman Catholic is under no obliga- 
tion to sustain; and of all the arguments and considerations presented 
from the Protestant point of view he regards as valid only the appeals 
made to the authority of Christ and the apostles, and to the authority 
of the early church. The special ground upon which Catholics accept 
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the doctrine of inspiration is stated as the divine authority of the living 
church: “It is plain that, whatever claim may be raised against the doc- 
trine of biblical inspiration in the name of history, of higher criticism, 
of geology, etc., Catholics will ever find a solid ground for their faith 
on this point in the simple consideration that the inspired character of 
the Bible is certain beyond all doubt, since the church, speaking with 
divine and consequently infallible authority, teaches it as a truth 
revealed by God.” The writer quotes with approval the statement of 
St. Augustine: “I would not believe the gospel unless the authority 
of the church moved me thereto.” This “is the only adequate proof 
which can be given of the inspiration of the sacred Scripture, because, 
viewing it as a divine operation not necessarily known even to the mind 
that is acted upon, the testimony of God is required to make it per- 
fectly sure, and this divine testimony comes to our knowledge only by 
the voice of the church which he has commanded us to hear.” 

In dealing with the nature and extent of biblical inspiration, the 
writer makes a distinction between the common teaching of the church 
and questions which may freely be debated. The church affirms that 
the Bible is the Word of God ; that there is a twofold authorship, human 
and divine; the threefold character of the divine operation in inspira- 
tion (namely, the impulse to put the matter in writing, the suggestion 
of the matter to be written, and the assistance which excludes the 
liability to error); a human coéperation which, however, treats the 
inspired writers, not as passive instruments, but as active and free 
agents (2 Macc. 2:27; Luke 1:3). The church, on the other hand, 
denies that inspiration means merely that divine assistance which would 
simply exclude liability to error, or the subsequent divine approval of 
a book written with ordinary care and diligence, or the subsequent 
approval of the church. The questions which are freely debated 
in the church are the verbal-dictation theory, -verbal inspiration as 
recently understood, and the limited-illumination theory, in accord- 
ance with which the writer receives an impulse from God to write upon 
a subject, the details of which are within his knowledge. 

Another characteristic of the book is the frankness with which the 
Catholic view is stated and the uniformity with which it is made to rest 
upon the doctrine of the authority of the church. The book is entirely 
free from any disagreeable statements, and aims to place in the hands 
of the Catholic student, for whom it is intended, the main positions of 
the Protestants. It is to be frankly conceded that the author has fairly 
stated the Protestant view. 
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In his treatment of the history of interpretation he shows clearly 
the essentially rationalistic principle which underlay Luther’s point of 
view, and sees no intermediate place between the authority of the 
church and the authority of reason. While the more rationalistic 
Protestants in their work of interpretation carried the principles of 
Luther to their logical consequences, the conservative Protestants 
retained their belief in the supernatural revelation simply because they 
clung to the authority of their respective confessions of faith. Catholic 
scholars, we are told, moved securely ‘on the lines of patristic 
tradition as they had been restated by the Council of Trent, and acted 
upon by the great commentators of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies.”” 

The progress in Catholic interpretation is to be attributed to three 
things: the advantage of having new materials of geography, arche- 
ology, etc.; their ability to draw from the polemics of conservative 
Protestants valuable arguments against the enemies of divine revela- 
tion; the fact that the methods of the Antiochian school which deal 
with the literal sense in the light of the context, parallel passages, 
linguistics, etc., have been closely followed. 

The book is chiefly interesting, therefore, not for any new contribu- 
tions to biblical science, but rather for its clever readjustment of the 
recent facts of biblical science to the Catholic point of view, and for 
its excellent defense of the Catholic position as over against that of 
the Protestant church. 

W. R. H. 


The Monuments and the Old Testament, Evidence from Ancient 
Records. By Ira Maurice Price, Pu.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages and Literatures in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Chicago: The Christian Culture Press, 
second edition, 1900. Pp. 321. 


The author of this volume attempts to answer the oft-heard ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Where shall I be able to find, in concise form, the best reliable 
information furnished by the monuments illustrative of the Old Testa- 
ment ?” and, being a thorough and accomplished student of Assyri- 
ology, he unquestionably succeeds in his undertaking. It may be of 
interest to the reader to know that Professor Price (with Dr. McCurdy, 
of Toronto), as an Assyriologist, stands opposed to the popular school 
of Assyriology in reference to the language and nationality of the 
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earliest inhabitants of Babylonia; the latter claiming that they were 
Accadian, or Sumerian, whereas Professor Price maintains that they 
were Semites. This vexed question, however, he does not spend time 
to discuss in the volume before us. On the contrary, he takes his 
reader to the sources and selects for them thesfacts which they most 
appreciate and desire. In a well-arranged series of twenty-five chap- 
ters he first sketches the fascinating history of the decipherment of the 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform languages, ‘and then proceeds to take up 
in chronological order the history contributed by the monuments 
which illustrates and corroborates the events recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament. Chaps. xxii-xxiv he devotes to the Hittites, the Aramzans, 
and the Samaritans; while the last chapter contains a summary of the 
extra-biblical confirmations of Scripture. The whole survey, being 
given in such brief compass, is a model of conciseness, and as a popu- 
lar work will prove of great value to the average Bible student. 

A striking feature of the work is the choice list of illustrations, 
gathered from the whole realm of archeology, which adorn the volume 
and make it most attractive and instructive. Thus, opposite the title- 
page there stands a cut of the famous Menephtah “stele” containing 
the name of “Israel.” Others of the “ Behistun Rock,” the restored 
“* Palace of Sargon,” the “ Rosetta Stone,” the “ Shishak Inscription 
at Karnak,” the “ Moabite Stone,” a specimen “ Tel-el Amarna Tablet,” 
a “ Portrait of Cyrus,” etc., greatly enhance the value of the work. 
Especially interesting is the mosaic map of Palestine, Egypt, Sinai, 
and Mesopotamia, found not long ago at Medeba, in the land of Moab, 
and dating from the fifth century of our era. 

A spirit of fairness pervades the entire work. While issue might be 
taken with some of Professor Price’s apparently extravagant statements 
concerning the “sabbath,” to the effect that ‘‘ the seventh day, or festival, 
was observed among the Babylonians as among the Jews” (pp. 85 f.); 
or concerning the exodus, about which he remarks that “a strong 
wind blowing all night forced back the waters, and the released slaves 
escaped across the bared shallows of the upper end of Lake Timsah 
into the eastern wilderness” (p. 119); at the same time, the general 
tenor of the work is that of an impartial judge, who, in the interests 
of truth, is attempting honestly to tell the truth. The apparent 
extravagance of statement is not real; for when his conclusions 
are reached he is in every case on the side of science and biblical 
truth. The character of his book is revealed no more clearly elsewhere 
than in its closing paragraph which ends: ‘their records, chiseled in 
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adamantine volumes, stamped in perishable clay, painted in the dark- 
ness of the tombs, or cut on mountain side, bring impartial, unim- 
peachable, and conclusive proof of the veracity of the Old Testament.”’ 


GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 
McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


A History of New Testament Times in Palestine 175 B. C.—70A. D. 
By SHaiLteR Matuews, M.A., Professor of New Testament 
History and Interpretation in the University of Chicago. 
‘‘New Testament Handbooks,” edited by Shailer Mathews. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 218. $0.75. 

This is a most readable and interesting book. The history of the 

Jewish people in Palestine from 175 B. C. to 70 A. D. is told in a clear 
and picturesque way, and the reader, whether the story be old or new 
to him, is bound to follow it from beginning to end. The important 
points stand out with due prominence and clearness, and the result is 
a total impression that is at once vivid and accurate. Professor 
Mathews is eminently qualified te produce such a book. He knows 
the age familiarly, he is well versed in the sources, and he has the gift, 
all too rare among scholars, of telling a story simply, clearly, and 
briefly, without reducing its interest and without sacrificing any of its 
essential features. This gift stands him in good stead in the present 
small volume, where the limitations of size imposed by the plan of the 
series as a whole make rigid condensation necessary. An excellent 
example of clear and yet condensed statement is found in chap. vi, 
which contains an account of the origin of the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes. The following brief description of Pharisaism is worth 
quoting: “The indispensable element of Pharisaism is its insistence 
upon righteousness through obedience to Jehovah’s law, and upon the 
withdrawal from everything that might defile. In personal life it led to 
isolation from the common people —’dm ha-’drets —to repeated wash- 
ings of the hnds, persons, dishes, and utensils. In thought it led to infi- 
nite devotion to details and preternaturally refined distinctions and 
warnings. In religion it led to the formation of a fraternity, a church 
within a church, composed of ‘neighbors’ who were exclusively scribes, 
and who were admitted by the laying on of hands. In politics it led 
to a determination to make Judea complete in itself—an isolated 
religious commonwealth, as far as possible removed from the contami- 
nation of heathen life.” 
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The thirteenth chapter, entitled “‘The Messianic Hope and Jesus 
the Messiah,” is another admirable example of brief and telling char- 
acterization. The following pregnant sentence may be taken as an 
illustration : “ From the start the movement was messianic, but Jesus 
was more concerned to show that the Messiah was such as he than to 
show that he was the Messiah.” 

It is a peculiarly difficult and delicate matter to deal with the work 
of Jesus in a single chapter in a history of the Jewish people, but Pro- 
fessor Matthews has treated the subject in an admirable spirit, and the 
chapter is marked by uncommon self-restraint, freedom from prejudice, 
and simplicity and directness of statement. The following passage 
could not well be improved upon : “ For, as the Messiah, he was some- 
thing more than a teacher— he was a Life. It was his consciousness 
of divine sonship that had led him to undertake the messianic work of 
establishing God’s kingdom, and it was the same consciousness that 
gave him his power of inspiring a few men with an undying loyalty to 
himself. As a teacher of ethics he could do little more than restate, 
though with astonishing simplicity and force, the great principles 
already taught by the Hebrew prophets; but as the Messiah he 
founded the kingdom of God by compelling men who could not 
understand him or his ideals to love him, and grow to be like him, 
the ideal of the kingdom. 

“From the beginning of his preaching in Galilee, Jesus was a popu- 
lar hero. His sweetness of temper, the authority and attractiveness of 
his teaching, his undisguised sympathy with the despised masses, his 
superiority to religious superiors, his philanthropy, the very mystery in 
his messianic character —all brought thousands to him.” 

Professor Mathews’ book is somewhat disappointing in one respect. 
It does not enter as fully as one might wish into the conceptions and 
institutions of the Jews in the time of Christ and his apostles. Inci- 
dentally, in connection with the story of events, much light is thrown 
upon those matters, but in a series like the present, in which an under- 
standing of the New Testament is the main object in view, it seems as 
if the history of external events might well have been somewhat 
abbreviated in order to leave more room for the portrayal of the man- 
ners and customs and ideas of the Palestinian Jews of Christ’s own 
day. Asa history of the Jews it is all that could be desired, and the 
title exactly describes the book; but asa picture of the environment of 
the New Testament it seems a little meager. But the book is by the 
editor of the series, and was of course written with the needs of the 
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series as a whole in mind; and so we may fairly conclude that it is the 
intention to make good the apparent lack at the point indicated, in 
other volumes of the series. 

Altogether the present work is to be most heartily commended to 
all that wish to know the course of Jewish history during the event- 
ful period with which it deals; and that means to all students of the 
New Testament, for the work of Christ and his apostles can be under- 
stood only when viewed in its setting in the life of the people from 
whose bosom they came. 

We cannot close this brief notice without expressing our warm 
admiration for the series of New Testament handbooks of which this 
volume is a part. It is remarkable to see so high a standard of schol- 
arship maintained in a series of small books designed for popular use. 
The editor has been exceedingly fortunate in securing the co6peration 
of genuine scholars, who have evidently spared no pains to make their 
respective volumes thoroughly trustworthy and up to date. 


ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By Grorce T. Purves, D.D., 
LL.D., recently Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in Princeton Theological Seminary. With maps. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. ix+343. 
$1.25. 

The second volume in the New Testament division of the admi- 
rable historical series for Bible students, edited by Professors Sanders 
and Kent, is by Dr. George T. Purves, recently professor of New Tes- 
tament interpretation in the Princeton Theological Seminary. While 
the Old Testament volumes of the series represent somewhat advanced 
critical positions, this volume of Professor Purves represents extreme 
conservatism. There is, in fact, almost no suggestion made by 
so-called scientific theology which the author has not rejected —even 
to the extent of clinging to the north-Galatian hypothesis of Light- 
foot. To many persons this will doubtless appear a genuine virtue. 
Such readers, however, will find the older work of Conybeare and 
Howson more interesting as well as more complete. Dr. Purves’ 
critical position is utterly unaffected by recent works upon the apos- 
tolic age. In his opinion every writing of the New Testament from 
Romans to Second Peter is authentic; the book of Acts is an authority 
of the first order, written throughout by Luke, though with the use of 
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historical records. ‘The speeches of Peter and others in the opening 
chapter of Acts were “probably preserved among the Jewish Christians. 
in writing.” The argument for proving that the earlier chapters of 
Acts are reliable illustrates the author’s method of meeting the argu- 
ments of his opponents: The method of the historian is good, and 
his work is arranged in an artistic plan and corresponds to that which 
is inherently probable; therefore it is trustworthy. The question of 
the synoptic gospels is scarcely discussed, but the author states these 
conclusions: Our first gospel is the work of Matthew, probably 
issued in a Hebrew and Greek edition. The third gospel was written 
by Luke, somewhere between 60 and 70. ‘There is no recognition or 
discussion of the two-source theory, and only one mention of the 
Logia-hypothesis, in two lines (p. 270), in which it is rejected. The 
common material in the synoptics is accounted for by an oral-tradition 
theory essentially that of Westcott. Of genuine critical processes there 
are practically none. 
Such a treatment of vital matters in the New Testament field is dis- 
appointing in a scientific series promising thoroughly critical scholar- 
_ship. With many of the conclusions of the book we are in sympathy, 
but the first essential of a history is the frank facing of the difficulties 
connected with the sources, and the present volume substitutes gener- 
alities and ex-cathedra statements for such investigation. In the face 
of this defect, the volume’s excellent literary style is of small impor- 
tance. It is a good summary of the New Testament scholarship of 
thirty years ago, but makes no addition even to the conservative liter- 
ature upon the apostolic age. It is the work of a theologian with a 
rigid theory of inspiration, and not the work of a historian. 
S. M. 


The Sibylline Oracles. Translated from the Greek into English 
Blank Verse. By Mitton S. TERRY, Professor in Garrett 
Biblical Institute. New Edition, revised after the Text of 
Rzach. New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Curts 
& Jennings. 

Professor Terry has done all students of the New Testament a 
decided service in his new edition of this important work. It is some- 
thing more than a mere reprinting of the previous edition, for it is 
now based upon the new text of Rzach. It is not a literal, but rather 
a poetic translation of the Greek, and for that reason the numbers of 
the lines of the translation do not agree with those of the original. 
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This difficulty has been met by a system of double notation. While the 
poetic form of necessity often leads to paraphrase, there can be no 
question that it helps the reader apprehend the spirit of the original 
composition. For the student of the New Testament the third book 
has a special interest, as so large a part of it is probably pre-Christian 
and must be used in the study of the rise of the messianic hope. 
Professor Terry has provided the book with all possible aids for study 


— analyses, bibliographies, and appendices. 
S. M. 


The Books of Chronicles. With Maps, Notes, and Introduction. 
(Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.) By WILLIAM 
Emery Barnes, D.D. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1899. Pp. xxxvi-+ 303. $1. 

There was room and need for a good commentary on Chronicles, 
Apart from Bennett’s homiletic treatment in the volume of the Zfos?- 
Zor’s Bible, English readers have had nothing on this portion of 
Scripture which is up to the level of recent scholarship. Within the 
somewhat contracted limits imposed by the series of which it forms a 
part, Dr. Barnes has in this volume done much to supply this want. 
He is conservative, yet acquainted with recent critical work ; cautious, 
yet fair and judicial in his estimate of evidence. His introduction is 
particularly full, as might be expected, on the historical value of the 
chronicler’s contribution to Hebrew history. He takes five typical 
instances: Abijah’s victory, Asa’s victory, Jehoshaphat’s victory, 
Uzziah’s leprosy, Manasseh’s repentance, and sums up as follows: 
“The general conclusion to which the study of these five narratives 
(and indeed of Chronicles as a whole) leads us is that the substantial 
accuracy of the chronicler’s sketch of the history of Judah cannot 
reasonably be questioned.” It does not seem to us that in the crucial 
case of Manasseh’s repentance, where we have outside material (Assyr- 
ian) to test the matter, he is very successful in his judgment. He 
contents himself with a reference to Schrader, whose treatment is some- 
what antiquated. But, on the whole, the Scotch verdict is the safest, 
and if Dr. Barnes leans to the positive side, it is no discredit to him. 
The weakest part of the introduction is the discussion of sources, which 
is incomplete and indefinite. The commentary for all general uses 
will, however, be found adequate and helpful. It is certain to have a 


place in the libraries of students. 
G. S. G. 
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The Proverbs. With Introduction and Notes. (Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges.) By the Ven. T. T. Perowne, B.D. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1899. Pp. 196. $0.75. 


The book of Proverbs presents many difficulties to the exegete. Its 
lack of unity, coherency, and continuity are continual menaces to its 
understanding. Mr. Perowne prepares the way for his exegesis by a 
clearly written, but all too brief, introduction. ‘ The Wisdom of the 
Hebrews ” is discussed very briefly. The author brings out the char- 
acteristics of Hebrew wisdom, and shows that it is not limited by one 
race, but stretches out and covers the whole range of the human 
family. This feature of Proverbs claims our attention and promises 
us large returns for our pains. The literary character of Proverds is 
largely a discussion of the principles of parallelism, and of those most 
prevalent in this species of Hebrew verse. The authorship is attri- 
buted to Solomon, so far as the great bulk of the proverbs is concerned. 
In fact, he seems to conclude, though he is not positive in his state- 
ments, that the last two chapters are the only large portions drawn. 
from foreignsources. ‘‘ The moral and religious teaching of Proverbs” 
is in part an argument for the retention of this book among the 
inspired records of the Old Testament. The didactic character of 
these writings designates them as truly prophetic, and as properly 
entitled to a place in the “sacred library.” Other features are speci- 
fied which reveal the author as thoroughly conservative in his opinions. 
His analysis presents no new items, and differs slightly from those of 
the leading exegetes of our day. 

The commentary proper is embodied in less than 150 small pages, 
and, while to the point, its value could be very greatly enhanced, and 
the volume not be too large, if this part were doubled in size. Larger 
use could thus be made of the latest and best authorities whose exten- 
sive treatments have appeared within the last decade. 

IRA M. Price. 


LITERARY NOTE. 


MEssrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons publish Zhe Recollections of a 
Missionary in the Great West, by Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady ($1.25), 
in which the author has gathered together a number of recollections 
of a work in the far West as an Episcopalian rector. They are inter- 
esting and suggestive as an account of the efforts of an energetic pas- 
tor to present the teachings of Christ to “the plain people.” 
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Current Literature. 


[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues. ] 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 
* DRIVER, S.R. The Book of Daniel. Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. cvi+215. $0.75. 

*SweETE, H. B. An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. With an 
Appendix containing the Letter of Aristeas, edited by H. St. J. Thacke- 
‘ray, M.A. Cambridge: The University Press, 1900. Pp. xi+ 592. 
$2.50. 

MENDELSSOHN, L. Aristeae ad Philocratem epistula cum ceteris de 
Origine Versionis LXX Interpretum Testimoniis. Schedis usus edidit 
Paulus Wendland. Leipzig: Teubner, 1900. Pp. 22 + 229. 

An exceedingly useful little handbook for all students of the Septuagint. 


ARTICLES. 

GuNKEL, H. The Two Accounts of Hagar (Gen. 16, 21:8—21): Specimen of 
a Historico-Theological Interpretation of Genesis. A/onzst, April, 1g00, 
pp. 321-42. 

In this article Professor Gunkel furnishes a specimen of what, in his estimation, a 
nistorico-theological commentary on Genesis should be. He takes up each of the two 
accounts of Hagar in Genesis, considering it verse by verse, and brings to the discus- 
sion no smal] amount of ingenuity and learning. He holds that, according to Genesis, 
chap. 16, Hagar really saw Yahweh, and that the new name £Z/roz which she gave to 
him is that of the pre-Israelitish god of the fountain where the event occurred. Thus 
we have another instance of the absorption of local deities in the idea of Yahweh. 
The original meaning of this legend, however, is something more than this. The 
name of Hagar is no invention, but is that of the primitive tribe from which the tribe 
of Ishmael developed. Further, since Hagar is Egyptian, we have the preservation 
of the historical fact that the tribe of Ishmael was of mixed Bedouin and Egyptian 
stock. The story of Hagar in Gen. 21:8-21 is a later variation of the other account, 
from the hand of the Elohist. In the older story Hagar is painted as the genuine 
ancestress of the Bedouin, while in the later story the tribal element has faded, and 
Hagar is the purely human figure of the outcast mother. The change from the older 
and severer form of the story to the later is due to the development of a more merciful 
civilization among the Israelites. Thus in the legends of Genesis there is preserved 
a history of elevation by the national] spirit of Israel. The author believes that if all 
the stories of Genesis were investigated in the same way it would be possible to draw 
pictures of ancient Israel] that should be true to life as a history of its religious and 
ethical life in the earliest times. 
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Hivprecut, H. V. With Pick and Spade in Bible Lands. Sunday-School 
Times, December 1, Igoo. 

This article contains notes of recent explorations, though most space is naturally 
given to those at Nippur. . 
HILPRECHT, H. V. The University of Pennsylvania’s Expedition in Baby- 

lonia. /udependent, November 15, 1900. 

The campaign of 1898-9 was free from all trouble with the Arabs. The full 
report is postponed, but Professor Hilprecht declares that his most sanguine expecta- 
tions have been realized. The extent of the city of Nippur in 4000-5000 B. C. has 
been discovered. Also nearly 90,000 volumes have been taken from the temple library 
of the ancient city. Other important discoveries have been made which will enable 
the historian better to understand the ancient civilization and religion which existed 
in Nippur. 

Apropos of this article, in the Sunday School Times of December 8, 1900, Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht says : 

“1. The article, though it appeared over my name, was not written by me for the 
Independent, but is the result of an interview for which I had been asked bya reporter 
of the /ndependent immediately after my return to this country, in connection with 
similar requests from other reporters. At the urgent request of this reporter that 
he might ‘be enabled to assure the editor of the correctness of the views expressed, 
and of the fact that he really had this interview,’ I guaranteed the accuracy of the 
contents of my statements, declining, however, to have any responsibility for the word- 
ing of his notes. 

“2. I am, therefore, not responsible for the great mistake contained in the article. 
The number of tablets taken from the temple library is ot ninety thousand, but nine- 
teen thousand. In another previous interview for a different paper the same reporter 
understood me correctly, as his printed report shows.” 

Professor Hilprecht goes on farther to deny editorial statements in the same num- 
ber of the Zudependent. 

T. The Bookof Jonah. Zxfosttory Times, November, 1goo, 
P- 77. 

The book of Jonah is an allegory with a basis of fact, and may even be an expan- 
sion of historical items for doctrinal purposes. Otherwise it has all the vagueness of 
a story told for moral and spiritual ends. The prophet Jonah is not the author, but 
the subject, of the book. The author lived just after or near the close of the exile. 
The purpose of the book is'to make the Jew appreciate the teaching of the national 
exile, and realize that the heathen are not so contemptible as he had supposed. The 
heathen are like the cruel sea and the dragon of the deep, both swallowing and then 
disgorging Israel at the command of God. The gourd is intended to indicate a kin- 
-dred teaching, that God’s kindness was not all for the Jews. 


SMITH, Davip. The Songs of the Ascents. I. Their Historical Setting. 
Expository Times, November, 1g00, p. 86. 
SmyseER, W.E. A Literary Study of the Book of Job. Aethodist Review, 
November-December, Igo0, pp. 849-68. 
STEWART, R. L. Bethlehem of Judah. Bible Student, December, tgo0, pp. 
335-42. 
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WINTERBOTHAM, RAYNER. The Terrors of the Sun and the Moon. £xfos- 
ztor, November, 1900, pp. 355-86. 

The sun and moon represented widely separated sets of hostile influences. 
Those from the sun were real, but those the Jews regarded as proceeding from the 
moon were only imaginary. Faith in God, therefore, should free men from the terrors 
of reality and superstition alike. “ Did not Christ die for fools even more (if possible): 
than for wise people ?” 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


*STEVENS, GEORGE B. The Messages of the Apostles. The Apostolic Dis- 
courses in the Buok of Acts and the General and Pastoral Epistles of 
the New Testament Arranged in Chronological Order, Analyzed and 
Freely Rendered in Paraphrase. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Ig00. Pp. viii+258. $1. 

Titius, A.A. Die neutestamentliche Lehre von der Seligkeit und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart. I. Abteilung: Jesu Lehre vom Reiche 
Gottes. Pp. 199. M. 3.60. II. Abteilung: Der Paulinismus unter 
dem Gesichtspunkt der Seligkeit. Pp. 289. M.6.40. III. Abteilung : 
Die Johanneische Anschauung unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Seligkeit. 
Pp. 143. M. 3.20. IV. Abteilung: Die vulgare Anschauung von der 
Seligkeit im Urchristentum. Pp. 250. M. 5.80. 


ARTICLES. 


ENDEMANN, K. Zur Frage iiber die Briider des Herrn. Neue kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, November, 1goo. 

A strong presentation of the grounds for believing that Jesus was Mary’s only 
child. 

FINDLAY, GEORGE G. Maran Atha. An Address on the Second Coming of 
Our Lord. L£xfository Times, December, 1900, pp. 103-7. 

Two reflections are brought home to us by this watchword: (1) the certainty and 
the actuality of the event; (2) the complete uncertainty of its date. 

HAWKINS, JoHN C. Some Internal Evidence for the Use of the Logia in the: 
First and Third Gospels. xfository Times, November, 1900, p. 12. 

HerRSMAN, C. C. The Parable of the Unjust Steward. Azble Student. 
December, 1900, pp. 328-34. 

KILMAN, JOHN. The Salt of the Earth. Zxfository Times, December, 1900,. 
pp. 

The “salt” is something in Christianity which renders true Christians different 
from all other people. This element is either mystically spiritual —the new birth, the 
work of the Spirit, the touch of God —or ethical. 

Lewis, AGNES S. What Have We Gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest ? 
Expository Times, November, 1900, p. 49; December, pp. 115-19. 
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Ramsay, W. M. Historical Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians : 
The Corinthian Philosophy, Animal Sacrifices, Officials in the Corinthian 
Church. £xfosttor, November, 1g00, pp. 368-81. 


RieGs, J. F. The Publicans in Jewish Literature and the New Testament. 
Bible Student, December, 1900, pp. 323-8. 

“The publican walked the streets of Jewish towns at once the representative of 
pagan superstition, which was abominable ; of military conquest, which was cruel; 
and of arithmetic, which was ridiculous.” Such is the summary of the conclusions 
of this interesting, but not always discriminating, paper. 

WALKER, W. L. The Gospel of the Kingdom of God. E-xfository Times, 
November, 1900, pp. 85, 86. 

This paper discusses the question as to whether the content of the gospel of the 
kingdom as preached by Paul was that preached by Jesus. The author holds that 
there can be scarcely a doubt that in his own view Jesus died to bring the kingdom 
in, that it was sin that kept it out, and that he gave himself a sacrifice to take away 
sin that the kingdom of God might come in. This Paul preached, too. In fact, the 
author holds that the kingdom was the dominating conception with Paul. By the 
term he meant the reign of God in men’s hearts. As human hearts become God’s by 
the perfection of the salvation made possible through the death of Christ, so does 
the kingdom extend itself in the world. , 

In our opinion the definition of the kingdom here is that of neither Jesus nor 
Paul. 

RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 


BRADFORD, AMORY H. The Return to Christ. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1900. Pp. 155. $0.75. 

This delightful book consists of four chapters, and considers the return to Christ 
in theology, in ethical and spiritual ideals, in social ideals, and in ideals of the king- 
dom of God and methods by which it is to be advanced. One does not need to say 
that the book is written with great earnestness and in complete sympathy with that 
new theological spirit which is doing so much to simplify Christian theology and 
energize Christian life with the thought of Jesus himself. 


*CLARKE, W. N. A Study of Christian Missions. New York: Charles. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 268. $1.25. 


GOODSPEED, CALVIN. Messiah’s Second Advent: A Study in Eschatology. 
Toronto: William Briggs, 1g00. Pp. 288. $1. 

A painstaking study and refutation of pre-millenarianism — a theory derived from 
a false conception of the Bible, a mishandling of history, a perversion of the teaching 
of Jesus, and an absence of common-sense, not to say a sense of humor. This book, 
however, in refuting error, does not itself escape all of these characteristics, and it 
will, we fear, give little help to the man who wishes to arrive at a correct biblical 
eschatology by a correct method. And what real importance has either pre-millen- 
arianism or post-millenarianism ? The longer the Christian church concerns itself 
with scholastic vagaries, the longer will be delayed that transformation of humanity 
to which all intelligent men should devote heart and mind. 
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HvuBBELL, GEORGE ALLEN. The Child and the Bible. A Syllabus of 
Twenty-five Lessons in Education. For Bible Teachers, Sunday-School 
Teachers, and Parents. New York: Bedford Branch, Brooklyn Y. M.C.A. 
Pp. 76. 

This syllabus of lectures has been prepared for persons who have never received 
special training in psychology and pedagogy, but who are engaged in teaching 
Sunday-school classes. It consists of twenty-five chapters of two to three pages, each 
followed by half a dozen questions. It is written in such a style as may be under- 
stood by those who have had no special training in psychology, and is followed by a 
brief bibliography of the most important references to literature. Altogether it is a 
pamphlet which should be in the hands of every Sunday-school teacher who wishes to 
teach at all in harmony with modern pedagogical methods. 

*LILLIE, ARTHUR. Buddha and Buddhism. 7Zhe World's Epoch-Makers. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1g00. Pp. 223. $1.25. 

* BARNES, SEMUEL CALL. Two Thousand Years of Missions before Carey. 

Chicago: The Christian Culture Press, 1900. Pp. xvii+404. $1.50. 

* PEABODY, FRANCIS G. Jesus Christ and the Social Question. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. vii+635. $1.50. 


ARTICLES, 


LowRIE, WALTER. The Good Shepherd in Early Christian Art. Bible 
Student, December, 1900, pp. 308-15. 


